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LIFE OF A C0ILE6IAN. 



CHAPTER T. 

Oh! in thy truth secure, in virtue bold ! 

Beware the poison in the cup of gold; 

The asp among the flow'rs. — Thy heart beats high. 

As bright and brighter breaks the distant sky ! 

But every step is on enchanted ground — 

Danger thou lov'st, and danger haunts thee round. 

R06£BS. 

At a fashionable hour, on the following day, 
Oldsworth and I, rather respectably mounted, 
trotted away to the favourite resort of all the 
male and female equestrians of that time, and 
passed up and down among several aristocratic 
equipages, from many of which our presence was 
recognised by graceful inclinations and sunny 
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2 THE LIFE OF 

smiles of the fair occupants. In this manner, 
we had nearly reached the further extremity 
of the park when a very richly-appointed car- 
riage, drawn by a pair of tall, high-stepping, 
thorough-bred greys, came rolling along at a 
rapid pace. They passed so quickly, and my 
attention had been so much occupied in admir- 
ation of the quadrupeds, that I scarcely noticed, 
in time to return a suitable recognition, a 
salute from the fascinating stranger whom I 
had seen, for the first time, on the preceding 
evening ; and, as they swept away out of sight, 
and I turned to my companion to inform him 
of her indentity, I saw him sitting motionless, 
as if in a trance, with his hand pressed upon 
his forehead, and apparently straining his eyes 
after the carriage. As if suddenly restored 
to animation and filled with a new energy, 

" Ride on, AUeyn," he cried " there she is : 
ride on, ye devil, ride on." 

" Yes," said I, quietly, " I was going to tell 
you — there she is, sure enough ; but what ails 
you?" 

'^ That's she, I tell you — ^the original of the 
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portrait," he repeated, putting spurs to his 
horse and following the direction of the car- 
riage. 

" The original of your grandmother," said 
I, stepping out at the same pace. 

Cantering rather smartly, we got a view of 
the greys, as they bowled along the military 
road, and soon came sufficiently near to be able 
to follow them through town, at a respectful 
distance. Tracking them all along the quays, up 
through Westmoreland-street, Grafton-street, 
Stephen's Green, Harcourt-street, and Rane- 
lagh, we saw them enter a gateway on the 
Eathgar-road, and I could witli difficulty re- 
strain Oldsworth from riding up the avenue. 
It was only when I reminded him of the im- 
possibility of his ever forming her acquaintance, 
if he intruded himself so unwarrantably, that 
he desisted, pledging himself, however, to give 
Mrs. Elton no peace until he should be regu- 
larly presented, and observing that it was at 
least some consolation to know where she lived. 

" I feel, just now," said he, " as if waking 
from a long dream. Is it not most extra- 
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4 THE LIFE OF 

ordinary? I could not, of course, obtain a 
full view ; but the face and its expression, as 
she turned and bowed to you, were so fearfully 
like that one which I have so often and so 
long gazed upon, that I almost think she 
must have noticed the shock which that one 
glance evidently gave me. I hope, on a 
nearer inspection, she may not be less like." 

'' Well," said I, " if there's any reciprocity 
in the case, you're a lucky fellow. There's 
no end, it is said, to her money ; and, even 
without it, she is a rich prize." 

" Oh, curse the money ! I'd rather she had 
not a single shilling — then there would be no 
rivalry. As it is, dozens of worthless, artful, 
heartless, and soulless men of fashion, will be 
exerting all the resources of low cunning, 
eflfrontery, and callous treachery, to win her 
affections, spend her money, and break her 
heart. Here goes, however ! I'll set my life 
upon a cast. But I say, Alleyn, will you, like 
a good fellow, ask Mrs. Elton to introduce me ? 
She'll do anything for you." 

'^ My dear boy, there's no need of asking at 
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all — let US call there now. She's always 
making up some party, or devising some amuse- 
ment, for want of something else to do; and, 
as she has visited the Delacours, of course, by 
keeping ourselves in the way, we shall fall in 
for whatever is on the tapis." 

This suggestion was satisfactory: in fact 
any suggestion, in his present state of mind, 
was certain to be adopted ; and, accordingly, 
we steered for Merrion-square. Leaving our 
pachyderma at the door, we found Mrs. Elton 
buried alive in a new novel, on which she 
edified us with a variety of criticisms, quota- 
tions, parallels, refutations, and contradictions. 
The book was * Zanoni.' " They may talk," 
said she, " of interest ; and your reviewers, 
when it is desirable to puflF a new book, 
brought out by an influential publisher, may 
tell us of not being able to lay it down until 
^we^ had finished it — a book of which 'we^ have 
never read more than the title page — but I 
actually sat* up all night to read this. I never 
saw any fiction that held me so irresistibly — 
it is so completely sui generis — so far above 
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the common routine of incident — above the 
mere design of telling a ^tory ; and the philo- 
sophy and moral of it so lofty and spiritual, 
inculcating, with such winning eloquence, the 
immeasurable superiority of mind over matter. 
And what a style that man has cultivated — 
every sparkling idea, like a precious gem, 
highly polished and elaborately set. Have 
you read it, Mr. Alleyn? Do you agree with 
me?" 

"Yes, I read it last week; and the first 
two volumes are certainly a gorgeous specimen 
of composition, but the interest flags in the 
third. But then, I don't believe that any 
human invention could sustain such excitement 
to the end. The human clay breaks out at 
last, but I suppose that feature also is didactic. 
The time chosen is perhaps one of the most 
interesting periods in the history of the human 
mind; when every imposture, by which the 
reason of man could be hoodwinked, was sure 
to find a High Priest, an altar, and worship- 
pers in abundance." 

" What a strange belief — and yet it existed 
in all ages of the world — that it was possible 
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to prolong human life indefinitely, and attain 
to super-human knowledge ! And I don't know 
that the idea, exciting as it seemed to be, was 
ever before worked out, except by Schiller." 

"Certainly never so ably or attractively: 
but you'll find a hint — just the ainigma^ the 
tehmbr of it, — in Eogers' Italy. A Signor 
Gualdi is mentioned there, who is detected as 
being one of those demi-goda, by his having his 
own portrait, which was painted by Titian, 
who was two hundred years dead. Poor 
Zanoni — a glorious fellow, and Glyndon, too — 
a noble character ! " 

" And what do you think of Mejnour ? " 

" Don't like him at all — too cold and sub- 
limated — no human sympathies about him. 
All human cares, passions, and ambitions, are 
but as child's play to his lofty and self-centered 
philosophy." 

" And yet, Mr. Alleyn, I think that the 
picture drawn for Mejnour, in all his lonely su- 
periority to a sympathy with human weak- 
nesses and errors, is no more than a prototype 
of what we all, as intellectual existences, may 
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hope eventually to resemble. I am one of those 
who believe that a time will come upon us — or, 
at least, on some of us — when we shall look 
back upon all the objects of our highest earthly 
ambition, all our most serene of enjoyments, 
all our deepest and darkest of sorrows, with 
the same feeling of self-commiseration and 
self-contempt with which we now regard the 
playthings of our childhood." 

" But, after all," said I, wishing to give a 
new turn to the conversation, as I saw Olds- 
worth growing fidgetty, " we may talk as we 
please about works of art: what are they 
all, in literature, in sculpture, or in painting, 
to a perfectly beautiful work of nature ? Such, 
for instance, as the lady with whom you wanted 
me to fall in love last evening. I have been 
thinking of her ever since." 

" Ah, then she did make some impression? " 
" Not the least, beyond a very strong feeling 
of admiration, and that of a most disinterested 
character — nothing more than what I would 
accord to a fine statue, or picture. She's not 
exactly in my favourite style, but Oldsworth 
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saw her to-day in the park, and is almost 
insane ever since. The fact is that they must 
be brought face to face, if possible." 

" Is that the case, Mr. Oldswortk?" inquired 
Mrs. Elton, " Heart quite gone already ? " 

" Indeed," replied Oldsworth, blushing like 
a girl, "I candidly confess that Ibelieve I never 
before saw so beautiful a human being." 

" Indeed, she is certainly, and without ex- 
aggeration, the most perfect specimen of the 
sex — externally and physiotdly at least — that 
I ever saw, and we must lave her here some 
evening very soon — next week, I hope, and of 
course you shall both receive due notice ; but, 
as it may be too loqg to keep you, Mr. 
Oldsworth, without sleep or any other nou- 
rishment, if you conje to-morrow, at three 
o'clock, we shall go aijd pay her a visit : every 
one is enthusiastic ajout her. Painters and 
sculptors are in ecqtacies. I don't recollect 
that I ever saw any girl who looks so like 
what I consider Shakspeare's Juliet to have 
been; and to my taste, she improves on ac- 
quaintance. She is perfectly natural and 
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10 THE LIFE OF 

candid, has no affectation nor dissimulation 
whatever, tells plainly what she thinks of 
everybody, and laughs and enjoys herself, in 
what many people would consider a style of 
the most plebeian hilarity. Perhaps if you 
have, both of you, nothing more agreeable in 
view, you would come to me early to-morrow 
evening. I expect no company, except my 
sisters, and two or three others, and we'll have 
a little quiet conversazione ^ 

Having unanimously disclaimed the pos- 
sibility of being more agreeably engaged, we 
both promised to come ; and, after riding 
about town for awhile, returned to college, 
and went to dinner. 

During the rest of the evening, which we 
spent quietly in his rooms, Oldsworth could 
scarcely think of anything but Isabel, or do 
anything but play and sing; and, while he 
confined his attention to the piano, pausing 
now and then for a little conversation, I laid 
myself on the sofa, listlessly reading a new 
novel, and puffing away my cares in the blue 
vapour of tobacco. At last, wearied by the 
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sleeplessness of the two preceding nigh»^d 
subdued by the narcotic which I was inMiigi 
I repaired to my own rooms, and wfo^^^ 
oblivious of all existence. I remained »ome 
all the next day, until about eighfB the 
evening, when I made my appearano/t Mrs. 
Elton's; and, as Oldsworth had nc^jet ar- 
rived, inquired after the result of If visit at 
Rathgar." 

" They both appeared," replied^. Elton, 
" to be strangely taken with ea^ other. I 
should call it a regular case of lovilt first sight 
—the Montechetti and the Gfelletti com- 
pletely. I hope it may all endiTell, and that 
they may be happy in each oifcr. But they 
are both so young, and rides are at the 
mercy of so many hundrei accidents. A 
strong, pure, and abiding affection, after all, 
is the surest anchor for the heart to cling to 
when the rude storm cornea. It is the ever- 
burning light, shining warmly and cheerfully 
within, when all around and outside is dark. 
With respect to riches, indeed, I think we may 
well apply to them what Euripides says of love. 
You remember that chorus in the Medea, — 
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t'^^lorious picture of woman's strength and 
^®^ess. — Wealth in great abundance I con- 
sideuess litely to confer happiness than a 
mode^ and independent competence, which 
IS mor^alculated to encourage domestic and 
social ^tues, and your heroic love bums to a 
cinder.'' 

' " As fv as Oldsworth is concerned," said I, 
and I Vow him tolerably well now, as a 
man of the\aost romantic honour — too roman- 
tic, perhapi, for common every-day uses. I 
am quite c^ain that any woman whom he 
loves at all h^ will love for ever ; and that he 
would love het more steadfastly and fondly, if 
possible, if she brought with her not a single 
shilling." 

Our company was very select, including but 
two whom I had not previously known, and 
who did not belong to the family. Of these, 
one was a Captain Seymour, of some cavalry 
regiment, who was paying some interesting 
attentions to Miss Beauchamp ; the other was 
a rather elegant-looking girl, whose name, on 
introduction, I understood to l)e Jane Lindsay. 
Oldsworth arrived soon after, but had no 
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opportunity of conveying to me his impressi0 
of his visit; as we were both drawn intlB. 
circle of talkers, among whom Mrs. Eltoaid 
Seymour were the principal performers. In 
the course of the conversation, some antiqiaian 
subjects happening to suggest themselve^fiey- 
mour gave evidence of a variety of infoi»tion 
on matters which may have been regaded as 
beyond his particular metier. It was, Ithink, 
either the great Egyptian Sphinx, or Ae rock 
temples of Petra, of which we were ifeaking, 
when Mrs. Elton, who had entertiaed some 
prejudices respecting the intellectoal calibre 
of military men in general, said— 

" I dare say. Captain* Seymour, you will 
consider me an extraordinary litfle creature, 
when I say that I have met witk very many 
young officers, and never had the good fortune, 
until now, to meet one who could talk of any 
thing literary, or otherwise intellectual. I 
don't know why it is ; but, as a body — of course 
I am aware that there must be exceptions — as 
a body, or a class, they are generally deficient 
in these accomplishments." 

" I must, of course," replied Seymour, " feel 
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lighly flattered by the exception you have 
mde in my favour, but I fear you do us a 
litfte injustice. It is quite true that we do in 
genfcral labour under an inferiority, not of 
mental faculties, but of mental cultivation. 
It arises altogether from imperfect education. 
From the moment when a boy first conceives 
a pasdon for the army, he believes it unneces- 
sary to learn anything more than some showy 
accomplishment, as a recommendation in fri- 
volous society, and not always even so much ; 
and iiteii, even if inclined, they have no time. 
Consider the age at which we generally 
obtain om commissions, and get among agree- 
able companions, who generally consider that 
anything tending to an expansion of mind, or 
formation of taste, is an intolerable bore. 
Now the fact is, that I graduated in college, 
and put in half my examinations after getting 
my commission. I got some honours, too, by 
the way ; and to that I am indebted for the 
few ideas I possess." 

" Well," rejoined Mrs. Elton, " I believe you 
are nearly right. A similar mistake, I know, 
prevails respecting the education of young 
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ladies. If we are known to possess an idea 
about anything more intellectual than the 
decoration of our persons, or a chromatic 
cadence in a new song, we are bos bleu ; we 
are exconmiunicated. It's very provoking: 
how superstitious society is! Why should 
not the taste — ^the perception of whatever is 
beautiful in nature and art— be developed and 
strengthened, as well as any other faculty of 
the mind, or a limb of the body?" 

"Come Fanny," interposed Miss Letitia 
Beauchamp "don't stay there all night, showing 
off your learning — play us a set of quadrilles 
— everybody wants to dance." 

" There it is, you see," observed Mrs. Elton, 
taking her seat at the piano. 

I was about to install myself in the office 
of leaf-turner, at the music stand, when Miss 
Beauchamp interfered to turn my talents to 
more practical purposes, and insisted on my 
taking a partner. I accordingly requested 
the honour of accompanying Miss Lindsay 
through the dance, and we stood up together. 
There was something in the appearance of this 
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girl that attracted me. Her tall, gracefully- 
rounded figure, her clear complexion, and rich 
brown tresses, seemed like a saddening reminis- 
cence; and her quiet and luxuriously lazy 
manner of speaking and moving, were pecu- 
liarities that, although not necessarily and in- 
trinsically captivating, exercised a sort of inci- 
pient fascination. But the great secret of 
the charm was, that she bore some resem- 
blance to Harriette, and brought back the 
image of my lost love more vividly than any 
thing feminine I had met since her departure. 

We danced two sets together ; and, after a 
considerably long prelude of the usual style of 
slip-shod conversation, that generally fills up 
the intervals of a dance, my partner began to 
grow a little more vivacious than I had first 
supposed her capable of, observing and 
calling my attention to the fact, that Captain 
Seymour and Letitia Beauchamp appeared 
very much attached to each other. 

" Yes, indeed,'- I replied, " he seems very 
happy, and so he ought. Tis a very happy 
state to be in sometimes.'' 
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" Indeed ! how do you know?" she inquired, 
" Have you ever been in love, Mr. Alleyn ? " 

" Yes, I'm in love this moment, over head 
and ears ; in fact, so far out of my depth, that 
I am drifted away." 

" And who — may I ask — is the lady ? if it 
is not too bold a question." 

" Oh ! you know, if I told you that, you'd 
be as wise as myself; and people in love are 
very selfish." 

"Well! I never knew that before. I 
thought they were always quite the reverse." 

" Oh dear ! no — actually misers — as you'll 
find out, I suppose, by your own experience, 
some time or other." 

" Well, could I guess who she is ? 

" Probably you could. I don't know. 
Would you like to try ?" 

" Yes: will you describe her to me? 

" Indeed I will, most graphically. I have 
it all by heart. Fancy a most symmetrical 
figure ; a voice as sweet as the murmuring of 
a spring in the desert ; luxuriant brown hair ; 
an oval face ; a colour as clear and smooth as 
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wax- work; beautifully-rounded neck and 
arms, white and polished as Parian marble; 
and the most sylph-like little feet you ever 
saw. Now, how do you like my taste?" 

" Well, indeed I think your taste is very 
correct," she replied, fixing her eyes intently 
on the carpet, and concealing partially a deep 
blush that tinged even her snowy neck. I 
was sorry for all this badinage afterwards — 
most sincerely sorry ; because, the description, 
which I gave in the most simple truth, was so 
nearly a delineation of herself, that it was 
next to impossible that she should not have 
appropriated every word of it. Her silence 
deprived me of all opportunity of correcting 
the false impression by any indirect allusion. 
A direct and gratuitous explanation would be 
a downright insult; and so, in this most 
unsatisfactory position, I very reluctantly 
suffered the matter to remain. 

We separated early ; and as 1 was taking 
my leave, 1 could not resist the temptation of 
pressing the fair hand which Miss Lindsay 
extended to me, more warmly, and retaining 
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it longer than so short an acquaintance should 
have warranted. 1 was sorry for that also ; 
but the impulse took me by surprise. I 
thought of the devil and St. Anthony, and 
applied to my sore conscience the flattering 
anodyne, that it is not in nature that man 
should be proof against beauty in petticoats. 
As we walked homeward, Oldsworth was in 
raptures. Every look, every motion, every 
word of Isabel Delacour, he had faithfully 
chronicled in his memory, and read over the 
memoranda for my edification. How she 
looked upon him, as if some long-lost com- 
panion had returned to her from another 
world — as if their spirits had loved each 
other in some distant antenatal dream, and 
languished to meet again. How the tremulous 
thrill shot from nerve to nerve, as their hands 
met; and how, with downcast eyes, and 
hesitating accents, she had permitted him to 
visit her again. He was decidedly the 
happiest man within the circular road. 

" But," said he, " do you know, Alleyn, 
what I'm going to do next week?" 
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"No, indeed," I replied; "it would be 
extremely difficult for me to conjecture what a 
man in your present state of mind may be 
contemplating. I have not been reading ' Don 
Quixote,' or * Peter Wilkins,' for some time 
past." 

" Well, sir, I'm going to give a breakfast- 
party, on a large scale ; and get all the girls 
I can collect. Isabel will come, and Mrs. 
Elton will bring all her set. We'll throw 
open your new rooms, opposite mine, so as to 
have one room for a salon a manger et hoire^ 
and the other for a salon a danse; and FU get 
in a string band to eke out my piano." 

"Very good! While we are still young, 
and can do so with a good grace, we may as 
well take up the maxim of Mimnermus — ^ love 
and laugh.' The time will come too soon, 
when we can do neither. The head and heart 
both will soon be growing grey. But what 
shall we do now? It's too early to sleep." 

"Come and sing under the library, 'and 
make dull midnight merry with a song.' " 

And accordingly, having spent some time 
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in awaking the sleeping echoes, and several 

other more material sleepers besides, we 

concluded by singing a tender and amatory 

serenade under the windows of the Vice- • f 

provost. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Enfans de la folie, chantons! 
Sur les maux de la vie glissons! 
Plaisir jamais ne coute de pleurs, 
II seme notre route de fleurs. 
Deja rhiv^ de Ysige accourt; 
Profitons d*un passage si court I 
L'avenir peut il ^tre certain? 
Nous finirons peut-etre demain. 

Desauoiebs. 

A COLLEGE life is, or used to be, about as 
different from any other, as that of the free 
and wandering Gitano is from the staid and 
sombre existence of a Latter-day Saint. It is 
separated by a whole double diapason from all 
other forms of social intercourse, to such a 
degree, that a residence of some years in such 
a place, and surrounded by such associations. 
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will colour an entire after-life. The ceremonies 
and conventionalities of civilization, as they 
are elsewhere generally recognised and obey- 
ed, are disowned, and practically unknown. 
All the duties and pleasures of life are here 
followed, with a total disregard of the hours 
of day and night; and a sublime contempt 
for places, times, and persons. Men who are 
intimately acquainted, enter each other's 
chambers, at all times, and on all occasions, 
freely and unceremoniously, and enjoy a free- 
dom of speech, and a community of possession, 
worthy of the Chaldees of old, or the sons of 
the houseless desert; but then their season of 
life is the spring, teeming with warm hearts, 
and open and generous aflFections. ' They have 
not yet learned to be selfish. 

There were, at the era of the events recorded 
in this narrative, certain peculiarities which, 
whether favourably or not, distinguished col- 
lege men from the external world. They were 
noticeable for being the most fashionably- 
dressed men in the city, except on Sundays, 
when, if they did make their appearance 
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abroad, they made it a point to present them- 
selves in old clothes ; in order, as they said, to be 
distinguished from the horghesi and mercantile 
clerks, who always dressed on that, their only 
day of liberty. They were also more or less 
quarrelsome in all public places of nocturnal 
resort ; fought with any and every antagonist, 
liigh or low, who might have the temerity to 
oppose them ; and prepared themselves for all 
such encounters, by the careful study and 
constant practice of pugilism, in which they 
notoriously excelled. But, since those days, 
the great spirit of change has fanned, with his 
broad wings, the tranquil atmosphere of Alma 
Mater ; and a Trinity College man now knows 
as little of the noble science of self-defence, as 
he does of the Mysteries of Isis. They were 
also, which was still worse, addicted, almost 
universally, to the luxury of smoking tobacco ; 
and indeed, at the time to which 1 allude, it 
was scarcely possible for any man who did not 
choose the life of an eremite, to live within 
those walls, and escape this strong and unna- 
tural fascination. One was compelled, in self- 
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defence, to submit. Sitting in a room with a 
dozen other men, all smoking, if you did not 
join them you were suffocated; but, once 
inhale the vapour on your own account, you 
breathe freely, and become, to a moral cer- 
tainty, a smoker for life. A still more 
powerful motive was the dread of being 
laughed at ; and how many miserable absurdi- 
ties do we all perpetrate every day through fear 
of ridicule ; what tortures of mind and body 
do we not gloss over with a smile through fear 
of ridicule ; and how many small and teasing 
inconveniences, pertinaciously wearing out 
our equanimity, and entailing more suffering 
upon nature than deeper and more definite 
sorrows do we patiently submit to — all through 
fear of ridicule ! Why have not intellectual 
beings the courage to look this grinning bug- 
bear in the face and be free? We wear 
garments which are, in most instances, not 
only inconvenient and disfiguring, but actually 
painful, merely because a certain number of 
human beings do the same. We wear, for 
instance, on our heads, a stiff and inflexible 
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covering, which bruises the skin and burns off 
the hair, before youth is past. We compress 
our feet in boots and shoes which, by their 
unnatural shape and hardness of material, 
wound and cripple us. We incase ourselves 
in coats which preclude the free use of the 
arm and hand ; and we scarify and excoriate 
our faces, in order to obliterate, as far as 
posssible, all outward and visible signs and 
distinction of sex. But the constraints to 
which, in opposition to the tendencies of 
nature, we enslave our bodies, are venial and 
harmless, compared with the unsightly and 
degrading livery in which we exhibit the 
abject servitude of our minds. We institute 
for ourselves unnatural and servile customs, 
and then maintain them as if they had been 
dictated by a voice from heaven. We labour 
and toil in manufacturing idols, and then 
fall upon our faces in the mud, and make them 
pass in triumphal chariots over our necks. 
All this we do, simply because all fear to 
protest against what all feel to be intolerable. 
At present college life presents a widely diffe- 
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rent aspect ; and, although it may be a question 
whether it be morally and virtually improved, 
it is, at all events, considerably altered. 
Among the many causes of this transition, 
the most prominent is, that at present men 
take their degrees at the same age which 
formerly found them applying for entrance; 
and are therefore, while in college, more easily 
controlled, and evince less of the passions and 
propensities of early manhood. But, notwith- 
standing all that may shock the austerity of 
the strict moralist in the scenes which I am 
here endeavouring truly to delineate, at no 
subsequent period has literary distinction been 
sought with more earnest and nervous aspira- 
tion, or pursued with more resolute and inde- 
fatigable industry. 

At that time a species of merry-making was 
very frequent and fashionable in college, 
which, with many other agremens of academic 
life, has given way to a more strict and serious 
code of conventionalities. These convivial 
re-unions were called breakfasts — if by so 
homely an appellation may be designated a 
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scene of enjoyment which lasted from morning 
to night. The plan of operation was this : as 
many young ladies as could be engaged for a 
certain day — and they were, in general, far 
from being unkind on such occasions — together 
with a few aunts or mothers, to matronize or 
patronize the meeting, were duly invited. 
Breakfast a la fourchette was on the table, and 
the company seated about eleyen o^clock ; and 
after tea and coflfee, some degrees above proof, 
sallelons and spiced meats, with a little excite- 
ment in the shape of sherry, calcayeUo, cham- 
pagne, and various other minor accessories, too 
numerous to specify, had been leisurely dis- 
posed of, day gave place to artificial night; 
shutters were closed, lamps lighted, music 
arose with its voluptuous swell, and such 
dancing as the apartments admitted, was 
kept up until about nine in the evening, when 
the revellers parted at last, with sweetly sad 
reminiscences of pleasures past and gone, and 
a strange confusion of ideas respecting the 
day of the week. 

It was on such an occasion that, for the 
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second time, I saw Isabel Delacour; when 
Oldsworth, in lie fulness of his excitement, 
collected at his rooms as choice a parterre of 
living flowers as any man of taste could wish 
to see blushing around him, and brightening 
the atmo^here of his heart. 

When I look back, through the mist of years, 
to scenes in which I was then an actor, I 
almost repine at growing old; but time is 
inexorable, and after paying to by-gone joys 
the tribute of a patient sigh, I turn to the 
present, and resolve to make it, as far as 
possible, a substitute for those days that, with 
all their love and friendship, their hopes and 
fears, their smiles and tears, are long dead 
and buried. 

Oldsworth, Stuart, Kennedy, and myself, 
after preparing the customary aromatic in- 
fusions and depositing the sallelon inside the 
fender to keep it hot, were standing in the 
windows, looking out for the guests ; and Kit 
was as fussy and important as a minister of 
state, running in and out, and borrowing 
everything about the college that he thought 
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likely to lend an additional sfdendour to the 
table, when a carriage came round the comer, 
and, pulling up at the door, gave exit to the 
two I^Iisses Blackstone, little rosy, dewy-fresh 
brunettes, with a profusion of the longest and 
blackest ringlets, and the most tiny and un- 
tiring little feet in all nature. Then arriyed 
Mrs. Elton accompanied by Miss Lindsay, 
who was most exquisitely dressed, and dis- 
played a figure such as Canova would have 
given the worlds to model; and the Misses 
Beauchamp, pretty, smiling, and apathetic. 
Our next importation was Miss Bentley, who 
entered with her usual open, good-natured 
smile, that exhibited a long row of the most 
dazzling pearls. She was a tremendous girl, 
as Kennedy used to call her, and a splendid 
armful to waltz with ; and, if you once heard 
her sing, you could almost love her if she was 
as ugly as Rutila. At length came the 
queen of the flowers, Isabel, dressed in 
spangled tabinet, moving and walking with 
the air of a Juno, or a Cnidian Venus ; and 
surrounded by an halo of beauty which no 
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man could behold unmoved ; except, perhaps, 
some such frigid saint as he who walked all 
day along the margin of the Lemon Lake and 
wondered in the evening of what scenery his 
companions so enthusiastically spoke. She 
was a- woman with a soul capable, if excited, 
of so much tenderness or so much daring, that 
she might have become, if provoked by cir- 
cumstances, a Medea, a Cleopatra, a C!ordelia, 
or a Lucretia. We sat down, and Kit glided 
round the table like a sylph. As the conver- 
sation soon became animated, and as eating is 
not one of those slatteralities to which youth is 
generally addicted, we lingered about an hour 
at the table, and then, after a little wine — 
to take the starch out of them, as Barker 
expressed it — ^we adjourned to the other room, 
which had been prepared for dancing. Day- 
light was excluded, and Oldsworth opened the 
piano and played the first set. This prelimi- 
nary over, the band, which had arrived in 
the meantime, relieved our harp, and the 
ambulatory quadrille was suspended for a 
time by the tripping waltz. 
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In a college room not more than three 
couples can waltz conveniently. Oldsworth 
led the way with Isabel, and Miss Bentley, 
who sat near me, proposed, indirectly, that 
we should follow. 

"You look," said she, "as if you were 
thinking of something or somebody far far 
away, notwithstanding that I am so very 
close to you." 

" No, indeed, Mary Anne," I replied, " but 
silent admiration, you know, is most sincere." 

And, so saying, I encircled the merry 
giantess with my arm, and away we whirled, 
until surrounding objects became indistinct. 
After a few sets had been danced with various 
changes of partners and dances, everybody's 
ice began to thaw a little; even the duennas 
softened into a partial toleration of juvenile 
levity, and the hours flew by in that glorious 
forgetfulness of all but the happy present; 
which, while the heart and heels are light, 
make one wish that those moments of joy 
might last for ever ; until, in a pause of the 
conversation, which was enlivened by a run- 
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ning fire of raillery between Miss Bentley and 
Barker, we were recalled to consciousness of 
the flight of time, by hearing the college clock 
strike five. It was now time to administer a 
little more animal fiiel; and we found the 
table furnished, in the next room, with what 
might be almost called a dinner. Thenceforth 
animal magnetism began to exhibit and con- 
tinued, during the rest of llie evening, to 
evince many interesting phenomena. Isabel 
seemed to look most kindly upon Oldsworth, 
who appeared in the best humour, and to very 
considerable advantage. As for me, though 
I had never before seen anything like the 
divine Creole, and though my eyes were with 
my heart — and that was far away — ^yet there 
was another present, whose quiet and dreamy 
style of beauty had more charms for me. 
The two girls, in fact, though almost equally 
beautiful, were in diametrically opposite styles. 
Jane Lindsay might be compared to a still 
and balmy summer's morning, before the full 
brightness of the day is yet awake, and all is 
soft, genial, and soothing : while Isabel re- 
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sembled a bright and witching moonlight 
night — darkly lustrous and sublime, the dear 
obscure lighted up by its thousands of 
unclouded gems, and a wide flood of silvery 
beams. The one, even with her clear com- 
plexion and rich brown ringlets, might have 
been a model for a Madona: the other might 
have well suggested to an artist the warm 
and impetuous Gulnare. While 1 was en- 
deavouring to attract the fiEivouraUe notice €i 
this gentle and rather taciturn beauty, by 
sndi small talk as 1 could command, and 
whatever slight and delicate attentions 1 could 
administer, Oldsworth was making simikr 
efforts at the other side of the room, and 
appeared to succeed to admiration, if one 
might estimate the effect by an oceasi(Hial 
bright smile lifting up the statuesque features 
of Isabel, the flashing of her dark-grey eyes, 
which, now and then, rewarded him by an 
up-turned kM)k, as he leaned over her chair, 
and the tremulous motion of ^ ey dids, which 
is, perhaps, more than any other indication^ 
the test of tender emotions. In the meantime. 
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Kennedy was progressing favourably with 
Matilda Blackstone ; and the clear and ringing 
laugh of Maryanne Bentley might be heard 
above the general murmur of soft voices, as 
Barker, with his pertinacious good humour, 
kept the merriment aUve. 

At length, like all other bright and eva- 
nescent things, the day was past; and, the 
ladies making a general movement, bonnets, 
shawls, and cloaks, which had been deposited 
in my bed-room, were finally adjusted; the 
last insinuating nothings were whispered and 
smiled at; the last lingering pressure of 
fingers given and, I hope, returned ; and they 
were gone — actually gone ! Their departure 
was like the cessation of sweet music, when 
the silence seems like pain. 

" Now, gentlemen," said Oldsworth, " wine 
is cold drinking; and, as Kit has a kettle 
boiling in Kennedy's rooms, which will be 
here at once, you'll excuse my putting black 
bottles on the table, with pipes and cigars, 
and we'll drink to the girls in toddy. Here 
are spirits of all kinds — * black spirits and red. 
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white spirits and grey' — as enumerated by 
Shakspeare." 

The punch was made ; the fire blown up ; 
and we were seated comfortably. 

" Fm intoxicated at present," observed 
Oldsworth, biting oflF the small end of a cigar. 

" What, already?" said I, as I rubbed a 
charge of tobacco between my hands. 

" Drunk with beauty, my dear fellow ; and 
I believe you are very much in the same 
state. I should think, some of those quiet 
lanquishing smiles of Jane Lindsay have set 
you a little dizzy — as for me. Oh ! such a 
being as Isabel Delacour ; such a face, such 
eyes, such arms, such everything ! Just fancy 
a man spending his whole life within range of 
such fascination, and calling her all his own ! 
Oh, you dear Corybantes ! I'm nearly 
insane " 

" Ton my soid, I believe you are," said 
Stuart ; " when a man talks of spending his 
whole life in a state of mesmerism, it looks 
very like a case of temporary insanity. 
What I feel just at present is that my teeth 
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are almost falling out for want of a smoke ; 
and if I was the Grand Turk, Tm blest if I 
don't think Fd marry the two ; aye, the whole 
eight of them, by Jove." 

" You're precisely of my way of thinking, 
Stuart," said Barker, " except that my 
grinders, Dieu Mera^ have no deciduous 
tendencj^. I cannot understand how it is, 
that some men can't talk to, or look at a 
beautiful girl for a few hours, without becom- 
ing candidates for a casa del matti for some 
weeks after. Now, I have passed through 
many perilous adventures in my time. I 
have been shipwrecked, nearly drowned 
another time, broke both my collar-bones 
riding steeple chases, fought a duel; and, 
worse than all, have been within reach of the 
most dangerous animals in the creation, pretty 
girls; and you see, here I am, smoking my 
pipe and drinking my grog as coolly and 
philosophically as if I had, all my life, been 
sitting at the feet of Zeno. I was never in 
such a state as Oldsworth or AUeyn." 

" Don't deny it, Barker," said I, " I have 
known you to be in love a dozen times." 
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" Then, he was never in love at all/' 
observed Oldsworth. 

" On the contrary," retorted Barker, " I 
am scarcely ever out of it, its the great 
torment of my life ; but I'm not denying it 
at all. What do you call being in love, 
Oldsworth? you are just now in a position to 
give a satisfactory definition." 

" Oh, that's a long question to answer — 
what shall I say ? It is to have your whole 
being elevated and refined by the poetry of 
beauty ; all the ethereal and immortal portion 
of your existence drawn forth, developed and 
concentrated round one living idol, whose 
temple is the heart; whose incense is your 
every purest and loftiest sentiment — to be 
elevated from the earth, and all " 

" That's all Greek to me," said Barker. 
" The highest elevation I ever attained from 
the surface of the earth, was the top of 
Nelson's pillar, where I went up one morning, 
to take a bird's-eye view of the city ; and got 
so giddy, that I was delighted to find myself 
once more under the portico of the Post-office." 
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" Well, what a savage you are ! " ejaculated 
Oldsworth, " but talking of Greek, do you 
remember what Plato says of love and anti- 
types?" 

" No, let us have it— out with it ! " 
'^ He says, that as all things have their 
antitypes or counterparts — as the principle of 
duality pervades all creation, material and 
spiritual, as even this life has its antitype — 
which by the wy, « an argument fethe 

spirit has its antitype, exactly suited and 
congenial to itself alone ; and the instinctive 
longing for a union with this antitype being 
the innate principle of love, which is in all 
more or less developed and felt, the nearer we 
approach in love to our own antitype, the 
happier we become; and the constancy and 
purity of our sexual love depends upon the 
degree of congeniality or sympathy which we 
meet. If we find our real and actual 
antitypes, our happiness in love is complete; 
if not, our enjoyment is only proportioned to 
the resemblance of what we do meet, to that 
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which wks originally designed for us. Our 
errors in this particular are solely the con- 
sequences of our self-ignorance." 

" To tell you the truth," rejoined Barker, 
" I have met several of these antitypes, but 
none of them would fit exactly, and so they 
went away to find other coimterparts, which, 
I hope, are more sympathetic. By the way, 
Alleyn has got a young moss rose there, 
which, I suspect, is a type of something: it 
was blushing all day on the snowy bosom of 
Jane Lindsay. I'll take a small wager, now, 
that he'U keep that for the next week in a 
glass of water, and then put it between the 
leaves of a book. But, as we are on the 
subject, I'll make a clear confession, and tell 
you all about my antitypes and crosses in 
love. My first love was when I was at 
school ; and I now feel that boyish liaison to 
have been the only real and genuine afiection 
of the kind I ever knew — ^the first and the 
last. I was almost fourteen years old, and 
Ellen was about the same age. We were 
devotedly attached to each other, before we 
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had ever exchanged a sentence; and I took 
to writing mock-heroics and wandering about 
by night, and, for some time, gave up the 
legitimate classics for 'Ovid's Art of Love,' 
'Anacreon,' 'Lord Byron,' and 'Moore.' But, 
when I was for some time up here, I heard 
that she was consoling herself for my absence, 
by a flirtation with an officer of the water- 
guard. Pride came to my support, and I 
contrived, one way or other, to survive the 
shock. Well, when I went down, in the 
following vacation, to the south, happening 
to be one of a boating party, as we were 
returning in the evening, after a most luxu- 
rious day, an aUfresco dinner, and so forth, I 
came in view of a whale-boat, in which were 
some gay and happy-looking people occupying 
the stem-sheet. I was steering, and put up 
the helm a bit, to let them pass just under 
our weather bulwarks, when I recognized my 
faithless Ellen, seated beside my successor, 
with his arm round her waist. I lifted my 
sou'wester ceremoniously, received a slight* 
inclination in return, and never saw Ellen 
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since. I certainly did feel some burning 
sensations about the liver — the ancients were 
quite correct in fixing the seat of jealousy 
in the liver — and, it was with considerable 
violence that I resisted the sudden and 
diabolical impulse of running them down — ^for 
one motion of my hand would have done it. 
But I soon came back here, and began to 
look out for something to fill up the vacuum 
where my heart used to be. I was not very 
long disengaged. One day I went with a 
party to a promenade at the Zoological 
Gardens, to see a new Lord Lieutenant and 
some other exotic animals recently arrived, 
and was introduced to a smart, pretty little 
blonde, very talkative, epigrammatic, and 
agreeable. We walked about together all 
day, and in the evening I was told that she 
had been making the most particular inquiries 
about me. After this fair and auspicious 
commencement, I got regularly on the visiting 
list, and the acquaintance served to relieve 
the tedium of existence very pleasantly, for 
some months ; until, during one of my visits. 
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we happened to be turning over, together, the 
leaves of an album, in which I had been 
scribbling some soft nonsense, and came upon 
some contributions of a friend of ours, who 
had been lately married, when I inquired if 
anything had been heard or seen of him 
lately. She began to censure him most un- 
mercifully : but I could see that it was only a 
Mutato Nomine lecture. ' You remember,' 
said she, ^how he used to confine his attention 
to Miss Caledon — ^he made her and himself 
very remarkable, and treated her most bar- 
barously afterwards. After all, he suddenly, 
and without giving any one notice, married 
another girl, of whom he knew very little, 
and with whom he Uves very miserably— 
miserably in every way. I have no patience 
with young men, who merely amuse them- 
selves, and gratify their vanity, and then 
leave them and marry some stranger, without 
having such means as would justify their 
thinking at all of any girl.' Oh, ho ! said I, 
inwardly, I see how it is. I must either 
grow rich, af once, and take Miss Letty into 
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partnership, or back out as imperceptibly as 
I can. I chose tiie latter alternative, as the 
least of two evils; and, in a short time, found 
a styptic for the second wound I had received 
in tiie heart We sometimes meet still; but 
our acquaintance is just pleasant and cool — 
as Bryan O^Lynn observed of his lower 
garments. 

^^ My next Jitie was near being a little more 
serious in its consequences. I had been for 
some weeks fluttering and sighing round a 
very romantic girl, whose promomen was no 
less than Genevieve. She was half*ltalian^ 
and had the most kUling ways about her, that 
I ever came within range of. She danced 
and sang like an angel, and had a sort of 
long lingering look in her black eyes^ that I 
defy any man not to £eJ1 in love with. She 
bore some resemblance, in an humble way, to 
Miss Delaeour, but was much less awful and 
nK»re approachable ; in fact, a sort of Lydia 
Languish^ you know. Well^ I had been 
dinii^ there one evening with her brother, 
and adjourned rather early to the drawing- 
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room, whither the sUvery ringing of harp- 
strings summoned us from the more sensual 
enjoyments of the parlour. On our entering 
the room, Genevieve ceased playing ; and in 
an evil hour I said, ' K music be the food of 
love, play on.' Well, by Jove, she did play 
on, taking me at my word, rather shortly, 
you'U admit. During the rest of the evening, 
we were as pleasant a little party as you 
could find anywhere about the banks of the 
Liffey; but behold, the next morning, her 
brother came down to me after breakfast, 
looking I thought, rather serious and impor- 
tant; and before I had time to inquire for 
the ladies, requested to be informed what my 
intentions were. 'Why, my dear feUow,' 
said I, ' she is to be sure a most charming 
girl ; and I feel deeply indebted to her and 
you, and all of you, for some of the most 
agreeable moments of my life — your kindness 
and hospitality to a poor fellow like me, a 
poor lonely student, has been such as I can 
never forget; but really, anything further 
than that I never thought of having the 
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presumption to aspire to; and neither 
Genevieve or you, I'm sure, could possibly 
attach any meaning to a line from Shakspere, 
beyond a little badinage.' ' I understand 
you, Sir,' said he; 'you perceive that you 
were beginning to go a little too far. People 
will sometimes go farther on these occasions 
than they intend; and in that case, as I 
desire no further trifling, which may destroy 
the happiness of an innocent girl ; you will, I 
presume, agree with me in the opinion that 
your visits ought, for the sake of all parties, 
to be discontinued.' A sentiment in which I 
fully coincided. And so saying, he left me 
to my reflections. I can tell you it was very 
near being a case of pistols and brown paper 
for two. 1 have had some other transient 
flirtations since then; but 1 was more cau- 
tious. They're all past and gone for ever. I 
have poured out all the aroma of my sweetest 
sentiment — all the essence of my most tender 
and delicate sympathies; and the bottle is 
empty — not even the faintest breath of the 
volatile perfume hanging round it — not a 
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drop in it, even if I were to squeeze it — and 
so, ' the light of other days is faded :' as the 
ci'devant watchman said, when he contem- 
plated his darkened and superannuated 
lantern hanging against the wall. It was a 
dangerous haibit; Til give it up as a bad 
business; and take to light literature and 
strong tea for the balance of my life." 

" Come now, boys," said Oldsworth, " just 
mix another glass all round, while the water 
is hot, and then we'll have some supper. The 
table is here, just as we left it— lots of 
eatables there still. Oh! those dear little 
girls! why did they go away? I always 
fancy that there's a sort of halo round a 
beautiful woman; and that the atmosphere 
grows dark when she disappears." 

" It's a decided case," observed Stewart — 
" head shaved, and shower baths." 

" But I say, AUeyn," continued Oldsworth^ 
" you're actually tantalizing me with that 
rose; how did you get it. Begged or stolen?" 

" Why," said I, " as ingenuous confessions 
appear to be the fashion to night; it was just 
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a common-place little piece of civility — 
nothing more. We had been speaking of 
music, dancing, poetry; and many things; 
and indeed it's almost as difficult to get her to 
talk, as to draw out a mathematical mode- 
rator, or a Fellow of the House into a lively 
conversation. En passant^ she was compli- 
menting Oldsworth and Barker on their 
musical talents, observing that Oldsworth's 
playing has more soul and feeling in it than 
she generally hears, and that Barker's music 
is all vivacity and fun, and would almost 
make one dance, whether one liked it or not." 
" Elements near me be mingled and 
stirred ! " cried Barker, suiting the action to 
the word with a spoon. 

" And at last our conversation turned on 
flowers, of which I happen to know very 
little. She inquired what flowers I liked 
most; and, as they are all much the same to 
me, I said, ' whatever blossom you patronize 
is my favourite for the time being.' 'Indeed,' 
said she, 'and why so?' 'Because,' I 
replied, ' the reflected charms, which it then 
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wears, enhance its natural graces so much.' 
' Really/ said she, ' you deserve something 
for those pretty speeches of yours.' ' A 
flower/ said 1, ' is all I ask.' ' And this 
little rose,' said she, ' is all I have to bestow.' 
'The smallest donation,' I replied, 'will be 
thankfully received.' And so, la void — hoec 
summa esV^ 

" I wish to Heaven," exclaimed Oldsworth, 
" I could get on so fast ! " 

" What do you call getting on fast?" I 
inquired. " Here I am all day trying to 
melt an iceberg ; and I have just got this one 
little flower. It really means nothing; at 
least, I hope not." 

" I'll tell you what it is, boys," interposed 
Barker, " experto credite — whenever you want 
to offer any girl a present, that will inevitably 
be accepted ; let it be jewellry . I never knew 
one of them, that was proof against that sort 
of thing. Come now, Oldsworth, let us have 
the supper." 

Adjourning to the next room, we established 
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ourselves in the places which the ladies had 
occupied ; and in an enthusiasm of gallantry, 
used the same plates, knives, and forks, that 
had been, in a manner, hallowed by their 
little white hands and rosy lips. 

" Well," continued Barker, " there's no 
use in talking ; but, the society of those dear 
little creatures does exert a softening and 
humanizing influence on the natural rugged- 
ness of our masculine natures. What would 
our lives be without them? Pleasant they 
are, no doubt, to look at ; most pleasant to 
talk to ; but, more pleasant still to fold them 
in one's arms now and then. However, the 
actual appropriation of them — the ringing of 
belles — excuse the dilogia, gentlemen! — is 
rather serious. It requires so much money, 
and so much philosophy. I don't think that 
any man should venture to splice himself to 
one of them on less than about two thousand 
a-year. Then you must have a house of 
your own — you must be ready to employ a 
staff of physicians and apothecaries — ^then 
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come the nurses and nurse-tenders, and these 
professional women eat and drink like alder- 
men — ^you must keep a small regiment of 
those fiends in human shape, servants — you 
must have horses and vehicles ; not to say a 
word of milliners, dress-makers, jewellers, 
haberdashers, and all the other countless 
ministers to the deliciae of female existence. 

On the other hand, a fellow who has only 
his own soul and body to look after, can be re- 
spectable without any of these things. I can 
tell you, that any man who encounters it all, 
must either have a very good understanding 
with a banker, or an equivalent supply of 
courage. It's all very fine, to talk of love in 
a cottage; but there's no such thing in 
nature. Love makes his home in ormolu 
palaces, and starves among your Arcadian 
shades. Then again, you may get a wife with 
a fortune. Heaven help you, if you do! 
You will be the veriest slave that ever wore a 
log and handcuffs ; or else, if you attempt to 
assert your liberty, you are called an ungrate- 
ful monster ; and are excommunicated by all 
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methodical and steady-going people. Come, 
boys, let us have a song to keep the cobwebs 
out of our throats. Strike up, Oldsworth; 
and I'll follow you ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

The night shall be filled with music, 
And cares, that infest the day. 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 

LONGFBLLOW. 

Mais, ta jeune et brillante image. 
Que le regret vint embellir, 
Dans mon sein ne saurait vieillir: 
Comme rS.me, elle n*a point d*fige. 

Lamabtike. 

When a sufficient time after the arrival of 
the Delacours in town had passed away, to 
admit of their being numerously visited and 
entertained, their own cards were issued for a 
ball, which, from the length of the invitation, 
and the habitual style of their life, was 
expected to be an affair of unusual brilliancy. 
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Oldsworth and I, as a matter of course, were 
among the number of the invited. In the 
meantime, however, another entertainment 
had been similarly announced; but of quite 
a diflferent style and character. Eeturning 
home one evening, I found an invitation from 
Mrs. Gaveston, printed, sealed, and directed 
with all due formalities. These Gavestons 
were very odd people: representative speci- 
mens of a tolerably numerous class — ^regular, 
systematic, stuck-up people. Everything was 
done by and for them, with the most unde- 
viating punctuality. Every most trifling act 
had its proper and unalienable time and 
place ; and every little, narrow arrangement 
was adhered to with a regularity, which it 
was actually painful to witness. They fre- 
quently gave dinner-parties of the most 
solemn, grave, and monotonous character, to 
which a definite number of married couples 
were invited, and expected to be present to 
the very second. Everything on the table, 
upon these melancholy occasions^ and in fact, 
in the whole house, was arranged in the most 
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exact and mathematical parallelograms ; and 
their two periodical, semi-annual balls were 
restricted, as far as such assemblages could be, 
to the same arithmetical precision. 

The main-spring that gave motion to all 
this complicated machinery, was Mr. Gaveston. 
That gentleman rose every morning at seven 
o'clock precisely ; was dressed and down stairs 
at a quarter to eight precisely ; and, walked 
all over the reception rooms, in search of any 
symptoms of irregularity on the part of the 
housemaids. Precisely at eight o'clock, he 
issued forth on his regular constitutional walk, 
with his bamboo cane in one hand, and his 
umbrella in the other. As the clock was 
striking nine, he sat down to breakfast ; and 
precisely at two, went out to ride or drive, 
unless prevented by some provoking and 
unpardonable irregularity of the weather. 
At six, to the minute, Mr. Gaveston entered 
upon the momentous duties of the dinner- 
table, and took his regular number of glasses 
of wine, in his regular number of minutes. 
Exactly at eight, he drank exactly two cups 
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of tea. And at eleven, the hall-door was 
locked, bolted, barred, and chained ; and on no 
account or pretext whatever, was it permitted 
to be opened during the rest of the night. 

I have often thought it very strange that 
maniacs of this sort should be permitted to 
go at large ; and embitter the lives of all who 
have the misfortune of being under the influ- 
ence of their hallucinations. 

Mr. Graveston was also an aristocrat — a 
tip-top grandee — although upon what preten- 
sions, it would be diflScult to conjecture. He 
was neither uncommonly rich, nor very 
learned, nor even moderately intellectual ; nor 
indeed distinguished or noticeable in any way 
whatever ; and the sole pretext for his affecta- 
tion of superiority to other human beings, 
would seem to be merely that his ancestors 
had been for a few generations, residing in the 
same place, bearing the same name, and 
possessing — at least ostensibly — the same pro- 
perty, of which a relic had descended to 
him ; and that a distant cousin chanced to be 
a baronet — no mythological personage; but, 
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a real, genuine, live baronet. His great 
idol, before which his little narrow heart 
bowed down in servile adulation, was that 
undefined and abstract idea called * respectabi- 
lity.^ To be respectable — that is, according 
to his views of the matter, to do precisely as 
all other aristocrats did — ^was the sole and 
highest aim of his most sanguine ambition ; 
and to attain to that, he would torture mind 
and body : he would crawl in the mire upon 
all fours, if such were among its necessary 
ingredients: he would wear livery upon his 
body, as he wore it every day upon his soul. 
Among other aristocrats, he was tolerably well 
received ; because he had nothing in him to 
wound their vanity or hurt their self-love; 
and because he was useful, in looking over 
the accounts of the club, to see that they were 
regular; and attending to other common 
interests, in which they were too lazy or too 
irregular to interfere. 

Mrs. Gaveston's night was come ; and, after 
a duly elaborate preparation for so serious and 
solemn a ceremony, and at an unexceptionably 
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fashionable hour, Oldsworth and I threaded 
our way through a sombre and melancholy 
convention of highly respectable, remarkably 
inanimate, and intolerably stupid people, to 
where the presiding goddess was reclining in 
state. 

Mrs. Gaveston was one of those languishing, 
nervous, semi-animate creatures, who seem to 
be born for no other purpose than to sigh and 
doze away existence amid flowers, perfumes, 
and ormolu ; and to pay fees to fashionable 
physicians. In strong and picturesque con- 
trast to the fussy officiousness of her husband, 
she seldom took the trouble even of speaking 
audibly ; and, without any definable ailment, 
fancied herself one of the most pitiable of 
invalids ; partly because it was interesting and 
aristocratic to be unhealthy; partly, because 
she never used or exercised any of those facul- 
ties of mind or body, which Providence had 
designed, if not for constant, at least for 
occasional employment. 

It was really very depressing to move 
along through rows of cold impassive coun- 
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tenances, and fixed, stony eyes; and, I 
wondered how so many beings, of the same 
frigid idiosyncrasy had been brought together ; 
but, Mr. Gaveston made it a point, never, 
when he could avoid it, to be on terms of 
intimacy with anybody who did not fully 
sympathize with his own impressions of 
decorum, inflexibility, and regularity: and, 
the few individuals of more lively tempera- 
ment who had been interspersed among these 
congenial spirits, were naturally infected, for 
a time, with the pervading dulness and 
inanity of the meeting. Even we experienced, 
to a painful degree, the effects of the conta- 
gion ; when, after a while, our hearts sank to 
some points below zero, and we felt as if, by 
some strange accident, we had been brought 
several degrees nearer to the north pole. 

" Come away," said Oldsworth, pressing 
my arm, " I can't stand all these horrid grim- 
looking people ; one may as well be paying a 
visit to the catacombs at Memphis. Is'nt it 
a sin to see all these young girls chilled by the 
atmosphere of this melancholy caricature of 
grandeur?" 
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" Wait awhile," I replied, " there may be 
some value in it yet." 

And so we sat quietly, keeping our eyes on 
the qui vive^ until, to our inexpressible relief, 
we saw Mrs. Elton, Miss Beauchamp, and the 
Delacours, entering the room. 

" Now," said I, " I guess we're all right — 
fall in with these, as if by accident; and I 
think we may contrive to get through it." 

It could not be reasonably expected, that 
where a considerable number of young people 
had been brought together, this sort of thing 
could last all night long; and, under the 
influence of music, which fortunately did not 
partake of the prevailing character of the 
entertainment, the temperature rose a little : 
and some faint smiles, assents, and recogni- 
tions — the first symptoms of incipient vita- 
lity — were succeeded by a low simmer of 
suppressed and timid conversation, which 
gradually warmed up to dancing heat. 

Mr. Gaveston was an admirable master of 
the ceremonies; and, in the adjudication of 
partners, took care that no disparities of years 
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or sizes, or rank ; or even, as far as he could 
estimate them, of intelligence or sympathies, 
should clash with his notions of regularity. 
His favourite, and I believe his only quota- 
tion from standard poetry was, * Order is 
heaven's first law,' and this, in the spirit of 
a modem Procrustes, he applied to all cases 
and circumstances, normal and exceptional. 
So that, upon the whole, and everything con- 
sidered, the afiair seemed likely not to be so 
very flat after all. 

As Oldsworth sat by Isabel, and they kept 
up an animated conversation, and appeared 
each so happy with the other, I could scarcely 
avoid contrasting their enjoyment, with my 
own loneliness of heart: my unaccountable 
separation frx)m the only being whose heart I 
ever wished to beat in sympathy with mine ; 
and the doubt, whether she were still on earth, 
and could not, or would not, let me know 
where — whether even death may not have 
separated us for ever ; and what she might 
possibly be enduring under the tyranny of 
some sort, to which she appeared so helplessly 
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subject. I thought of all this, as I frequently 
used, until its contemplation almost became a 
madness ; and wandered back far away from 
the present scene; and sighing, I believe 
audibly, I unconsciously ejaculated — 

" Oh Grod ! my heart is breaking ! 

" What is this ?" inquired Mrs. Elton, turn- 
ing round in astonishment. 

" Nothing, nothing," said I, hastily, press- 
ing the hand which she laid upon my arm. 
" Nothing now. Til tell you all to-morrow." 

And feeling, that, in spite of all my efforts 
to restrain them, tears were bursting irresis- 
tibly, I left the house immediately, hastened 
home, and gave full vent to my long-suppress- 
ed sorrow. I know not how it was; but 
sometimes, as the tuned string will respond to 
the echo of its own note, the slightest accident, 
— a word, a look, a remembrance, — will open 
wide the flood-gates of the feelings ; and pour 
forth the grief, or the vexation, hidden from 
every mortal eye, and glossed over by a calm 
exterior even for long years. 

Feeling considerably relieved, I changed my 
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clothes ; and taking the first book that came 
to my hand, which happened to be " Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy," sat down to read ; 
and lost all recollection of my cares and sor- 
rows in the eloquent and philosophic pages 
that passed before me, and stole away hour 
after hour, until a hasty tap at the door re- 
called me to the present ; and a whistle out- 
side, repeating some notes of a familiar air, 
which we used as a sort of pass-word, informed 
me that Oldsworth had returned from the ball. 

" What was it, Alleyn?" he inquired, when 
he removed his outside garments, untied his 
scarf, and slacked off his straps, and deposited 
himself comfortably in an arm chair, " Several 
persons took notice of it. Mrs. Elton is most 
miserable about you, and wants to see you 
early to-morrow. Isabel, also, wanted to know 
what made you so unhappy. I told some 
people who asked me about it, that your nose 
began to bleed." 

" Oh, I dare say I made a great fool of my- 
self; but if my life depended on it, I could 
not help it. The truth is, that when I saw 
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you and Isabel basking in all the sunshine of 
happiness and security ; all the cruel rending 
asunder of my own crushed hopes, and the 
few moments of nervous and trembling joy I 
had ever tasted, came back upon me with a 
rush of feeling that I could not controul. I 
thought myself like one in some dungeon, 
dark and damp ; while the air abroad is bright 
and warm ; that the sun was shining, but not 
for me ; that the surrounding scene was gay 
and smiling; but I could never smile in turn. 
But it's all past away now. How did it go 
off; or rather, how did you get on ?" 

" Oh, very favourably. Isabel was very 
much disgusted with the whole company, who 
seemed to be brought together, only to look 
big and black at each other. She refased se- 
veral solicitations to dance; and, in fact, 
danced only with me, except one set with 
Stuart, who came in about twelve. It ex- 
cited considerable jealousy I believe. I over- 
heard Barton say something about exclusive 
dealing; and Mr. Gaveston once observed, 
that it was rather irregular ; but, I never left 
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her, until I saw her safe at home. She is cer- 
tainly a most splendid creature ; and such a 
contrast in every way to the rest of the com- 
pany, except Mrs. Elton, who is really a supe- 
rior spirit. A few such souls redeem the 
whole human race : and prevent our becoming 
ashamed of our species. I have to go up to 
Kathgar to-morrow, and pay a very long visit. 
I have been all night building castles in the 
air, Alleyn, dreaming of high and splendid 
visions of happiness ; perhaps mere phantoms 
after all, perhaps only a beautiful and poetic 
superstition, dimly shining upon the imagina- 
tion, like a secondary and borrowed light from 
higher worlds ; or the antenatal reminiscences 
of some more spiritual life — dreaming of am- 
bition too, which may be nothing more than 
the summit of some inaccessible precipice, 
glittering in the distance like some priceless 
gem ; but when gained at last, by a life-long 
struggle, presenting but a mass of barren rock, 
and dead uninhabitable ice. Still such fancies 
are pleasant — like lucid intervals amid the 
monotonous darkness of realities." 
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" Yes, but like all things unreal, and tran- 
scendental, they merely render our waking 
thoughts more sad. I dreamed once, too, — 
how short and rapturous a dream ! — but it fled 
away too soon, and left me gazing after it with 
straining eyes into the darkness where it 
vanished." 

After some hours of fitful and uneasy 
dozing, I rose again, at the invitation of Kit, 
who informed me that breakfast was ready, 
and that Mr. Oldsworth was sitting by the 
fire. Breakfast in college is ever a tedious 
and lingering operation. Between reading, 
talking, and smoking, and sipping some tea 
or coffee at intervals, it is sometimes pro- 
tracted until dinner-hour. We were still 
listlessly lounging over our collazione^ when 
a carriage pulled up at the door. 

" By Jupiter," cried Oldsworth, running 
to the window, ^' here'^ Mrs. Elton ! Wasn't 
it most providential that we had not begun 
to smoke?' 

I hastened out to receive her, in an agony 
of confusion, at having made a scene, the 
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night before ; and blushing for the abandoned 
dishabille of myself and my chambers She 
came in, however, without ceremony, seated 
herself beside Oldsworth, on the sofa, and 
inquired familiarly if we objected to share 
with her the contents of our tea-pot. In 
short, she regularly breakfasted with us ; and, 
with the most irrepressible good nature, led 
me into a full confession of my long and 
patient siege of the heart of Harriette Onslow ; 
— my successes, hopes, disappointments, and 
despair. 

" But, why," she said, " did you not tell 
me all this before? You know I am one of 
those who regard seriously many of those 
feelings, which the world in general would 
repress with a sneer." 

" Ah ! " said I, " you can easily understand 
why I did not. Though we keep very few 
secrets from each other, inside here, once we 
become intimate ; still there are some feelings 
too sacred and secret to be confided even to 
our nearest friends elsewhere; and, with aU 
men, it too frequently happens, that where 
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they might calculate upon the truest sympathy, 
they defer, until it is too late, to lay down 
the burthen of their consciences." 

" If I had but known it in time, or thought 
it any more than a mere transient fancy, you 
should have met more frequently. I would 
have courted her confidence, and all the 
mischief might have been prevented. It seems 
all very incomprehensible ; but I may possibly 
be able to set all right; and a little female 
ingenuity may perhaps find some stray clue 
to the lady's enchanted bower. It is remark- 
able that George Onslow has never been in 
town since they left. You tell me you have 
been inquiring at his hotel. But Mrs. Lacey, 
whom you have met at my house, knows the 
whole family; and, as soon as she returns 
to town, I shall learn from her, or through 
her, where they are, or are likely to be, and 
then you can order your wings." 

After some further conversation, Mrs. 
Elton and Oldsworth took their way together 
toward Rathgar, and left me to finish the day 
as agreeably as I might. 
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The night of Miss Delacour's great ball 
was now approaching; a night to which I 
would at one time have looked forward with a 
pleasing anxiety; but, now, there were no 
bright eyes — no fond smile — to look for, and 
meet mine among the crowd, and I regarded 
myself as little more than an idle spectator of 
all festivities. My loneliness of heart was 
every day falling with a still colder and colder 
chill upon my spirits. I was fast losing all 
faculty of enjoying what attracted others, and 
would once have attracted me, with so strong 
a charm. The poetry of my life was dead 
— ^the golden bowl was broken ; and I pursued 
my now prosaic course of life, reading at 
intervals; taking new lessons in pugilism; 
sailing and singing with Beauchamp ; going 
to bed early; and waiting apathetically for 
the great fete. Oldsworth, on the contrary, 
who was drinking deeply of the sparkling and 
intoxicating elixir of love and hope, was 
preparing for the occasion on a scale suited to 
its anticipated splendour. New music and 
songs, new articles of dress and jewellry, and 
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various other details, were engrossing his 
attention, and making deep inroads on his ex- 
chequer. But, what had he to do with cau- 
tion and fore-thought ? When the future looks 
bright and seductive, who ever pauses to weigh 
and calculate the present? 

At last, it came ; and dressed, polished, and 
perfumed, we presented ourselves on the scene 
of the revel. The entertainment was a sort 
of f^te champetre; and everything within and 
outside doors was prepared, with a most reck- 
less indifference to expense, for the reception 
of a very numerous company. An ample suite 
of rooms was chastely and richly decorated ; 
and one of the large apartments, opening into 
the shrubbery, was fitted up with an elevated 
orchestra at one end ; and at the other, a gor- 
geously-framed colossal mirror, reflecting the 
whole room, and throwing back in double 
brilliancy every costly and classically-designed 
lamp. On the smooth velvet lawn, a lofty 
and spacious marquee had been erected on a 
thick, light-coloured carpet, strained by strong 
loops to large iron pins driven into the ground ; 
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and was lit up inside with a galaxy of small 
white lamps, and bordered with a sort of con- 
tinuous divan of spring cushions, richly co- 
vered. Small tables, at intervals, bore re- 
fections of many various and costly descrip- 
tions, which one would almost consider it a 
pity to touch, with a dazzling profusion of gold 
and silver plate. The large trees, too, were 
illumined high up with coloured lights ; and the 
rich brilliancy of the whole scene, enhanced 
by the balmy softness of the night, suggested 
rather some fabulous oriental pageant, or fairy 
festival, than any real and present ceremony. 
We were among the earliest of the guests, 
and had taken a survey of all the prepara- 
tions, before the entry of Mrs. Delacour and 
Isabel, who on this occasion outshone all her 
former and habitual loveliness. There was in 
her appearance one remarkable peculiarity, 
which I have sometimes, but neither so uni- 
formly, nor to an equal degree, noticed in 
other women. It was a sort of dewy fresh- 
ness upon her face and whole expression, that 
made her always look like some bright flower 
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smiling through the liquid diamond-drops of 
the morning. Not even after a sleepless 
night, when the first rays of daylight exhi- 
bited all other faces pale and worn, did I ever 
see her colour fade, or her eyes lose their 
liquid brilliancy. This evening, the effect of 
her presence was actual enchantment. Dressed 
in white, and blazing with diamonds, with a 
single diadem of slight gold spanning her 
head, she looked so light, so pure, and ethe- 
real, that one could almost fancy her descended 
from some higher world, and alighting with a 
noiseless and airy step, upon this gross and 
heavy earth Her presence was living poetry. 

Of me her reception was warm and friendly ; 
but, when Oldsworth approached, a slight 
tremor, a drooping and sparkling of the eyes, 
and a hasty trepidation were perceptible, 
which indicated some deeper feeling than mere 
friendship. And, I perceived, when he 
rejoined me after a short conversation, that 
he wore upon his breast, a rose which I had 
just seen in her hand. 

Until this evening, I had never seen Mrs. 
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Delacour closely ; and, on being introduced, was 
astonished to find her so young, and retaining 
so much of her more juvenile beauty. Slie 
appeared to be not more than about eighteen 
years older than her daughter; and to have 
once been a singularly and delicately beautiful 
blonde. Her colour had still a freshness, and 
her eye a brilliancy, which many a girl might 
well envy ; and seeing her, as I then did, om^ 
would readily believe that a second marriage 
might be neither unsuitable nor impossible. 

The company now began to pour in, a full 
string band struck up ; and dancing began 
with spirit. Every being seemed light and 
happy, and careless, but myself; and as I sat, 
a silent and unnoticed spectator, I felt more 
wretched and lonely by far, than if the sur- 
rounding scene, like some visionary pageant, 
had suddenly vanished into air, and left 
before me but an empty and voiceless wilder- 
ness. 

It has often occurred to me, when looking 
upon a young and happy assembly of dancers, 
in all the beauty of excitement — for excite- 
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ment does make youth more beautiful — and 
swaying to and fro in time to music, like one 
heart of which that music is the pulse; to 
imagine what spectacle those same beings 
would present, to the beholder, when but a 
few short years should have passed away. 
The fleshless bones, damp and mouldering in 
the black and decayed coflSns — the slimy 
worms, and rotting cerements, crawling and 
clinging around all that is now so richly 
decorated, so fragrant, and so lovely! — all 
the light laughter, the silvery and love- 
breathing voices — all the trembling hopes — 
the bitter tears — the tumultuous joys — the 
ardent aspirations — all the love, the rapture, 
and the poetry, hushed and forgotten in the 
cold and silent grave! But while we are 
here — while this fleeting and glittering period 
of transition still flings its delusive enchant- 
ments around us, the human heart is now and 
then elastic, and has within it some chords 
that will echo to the touch of melody ; so that, 
as I wandered among the joyous faces, brilliant 
forms and sweet sounds, I almost felt as if I 
could join them. 
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Little did I suspect, as I stood there unde- 
cided, and still looked on, of liow important 
an aera in the lives of some of us that night 
was to be the opening ; but poor, blind, help- 
less human beings walk on beneath tlie 
descending avalanche, and above the gi'owling 
earthquake, with a step as heedless as if tliey 
wandered on, through smiling and Howery 
landscapes for all eternity. The day dies 
away balmed by perfumes, and dawns again 
fresh and dewy as the eyes of maiden beauty, 
although it be doomed to sink to its nest 
amid the rocking of the tempest ; or to wake, 
like Nero's music, amid the roar of strife and 
desolation. All was progressing right merrily, 
when, after some sets had been danced, and 
the music ceased for an interval, a sudden 
burst of vocal music from the adjoining 
shrubbery came full and soft upon our ears, 
and continued for some time, in song after 
song, feelingly and scientifically given by two 
voices. 

Many believed that it had been designed, 
and was in fact a portion of the entertain- 
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ments ; and at first, I scarcely knew what to 
think of it, until, upon inquiring of one of 
the servants, Isabel was informed that they 
were two poor young men, who were singing 
for charity. She ordered him to give them a 
sovereign, and send them away ; but, as I 
listened, I thought I was familiar with the 
voices, and confiding my suspicions to Olds- 
worth, who stood by her chair, left the tent, 
and walked in the direction of the sound. I 
had now no doubt of their identity, and 
returning at once, revealed the discovery to 
Isabel, who commissioned me to bring them 
in; but, on second consideration, eventually 
accompanied us to find the minstrels. In a 
small arbour, entered by a covered walk, we 
detected two men, in costumes rather unsuited 
to the locality. One was habited in what had 
once been a white hat, the mortal remains of 
a top-coat of the same colour, secured round 
the waist with the fossil relics of a soldier's 
belt, and about two-thirds of a pair of shoes. 
The other was dressed in the cast-oflF habili- 
ments of a sailor — an old glazed hat, a long 
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blue jacket, decorated at rare intervals with 
tarnished buttons, and canvass trousers of an 
indefinable colour. 

" Gentlemen," said I, " though you happen 
not to be in evening costume, we must over- 
look all accidental deficiencies. Miss Delacour, 
allow me to present to you my very particular 
friends, Mr. Barker and Mr. Beauchamp." 

At these words, Barker removed his hat, 
and with it a foxy wig; then, opening the belt, 
letting fall the coat, and kicking off the shoes, 
stood before us, fully and fashionably dressed. 
Beauchamp, with almost equal dexterity, cast 
his slough, and was very presentable, to the 
especial amusement of Isabel, who laughed 
with the most unsophisticated and child-like 
merriment. 

As the night advanced, I wandered acciden- 
tally into one of the beech walks, illumined 
by the chequered and many-coloured light, 
stre^-ming down through the foliage ; and was 
here all alone, while the sounds of mirth came 
confusedly from the distant groups. As I 
stood, looking at the moving scene, which 
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opened to my view, through a long vista, I 
saw, farther on, and almost melting into dark- 
ness, what seemed to be the flutter of a white 
dress, and suspecting that it indicated merely 
a fond and stolen trysting of some two lovers, 
thought no more about it, until I heard foot- 
steps, and two known voices, approaching the 
spot where I stood, by another walk, which 
ran behind, and parallel to, that I occupied. 
Shrinking from the idea of overhearing any 
conversation intended to be private, I resolved 
at first to leave my position ; but, fearing that, 
if seen or heard moving, 1 should be sus- 
pected of doing what I wished most to avoid, 
I was compelled to remain fixed to the spot; 
and, whether I would or no, became aware 
that Isabel and Oldsworth were close behind 
me, separated by a hedge of shrubs, and that 
he had been urging some request, in which 
she was apparently endeavouring to test his 
sincerity. "^ 

" You say," said she, " that you love me, 
truly and unalterably. Well, it may be so. 
Yes, it is so. Your words sound like truth : 
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and, to reply with candour — and why may not 
a woman speak candidly of what is to a 
woman the most vital of all subjects? — I will 
confess, that you were not and are not 
indifferent to me. That with you, and near 
you, I am happy ; but, alas ! you know not 
what you ask. You cannot conceive or 
dream of the possible consequences of the 
request you make. I say the possible con- 
sequences, for they may never follow. But 
suppose, Edward, that I were cast forth 
penniless on the world — suppose I were 
stripped of all this wealth, that with all its 
glitter, often lies dull and heavy upon my 
heart — fancy that I had no legal claim to it^ 
possession — that you are now only looking 
upon some shining veil, which may, one day, 
be rent asunder, and disclose only deformity, 
darkness, and desolation — that my name 
became a mockery and a derision to all those 
people yonder, who smile upon me, and flatter 

me, only for this gold — that I were ." 

"Oh, Isabel! Isabel!" cried Oldsworth, 
ardently, " you are supposing impossibilities ; 
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but I would swear before high Heaven, that 
I would still love you, and adore you, as I do 
now, and shall for ever. Though all the 
earth were darkened for you, and all this 
splendour swept away like a mirage, I would but 
love you more fondly for the change. You would 
still be Isabel. I am, and have been, before I 
saw you, bound to you, by a spell, that no 
power of time, or accident, can break !" 

" And you could swear to all that? Yes, 
it may be all well yet. Here, swear it, then, 
upon this cross, that you will be mine, and 
true to me for ever." 

" I swear it," he replied, in a tremulous 
voice, awed by her energy — " I swear it all, 
Isabel." 

" Then you are mine for ever," she con- 
tinued, in a solemn whisper, " and I — and I — 
0, God! — is it not so? I am yours. Here, 
take this cross, and break it, and keep half; 
'twill break easily; it's only an agate." 

The voices still continued, but in low 
murmurs, and I heard no more. 

When they moved on, I was about to 
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emerge quietly from my involuntary conceal- 
ment, when another step, and the rustling 
of leaves, behind me, again checked me ; and, 
peering through the boughs, I saw a tall man 
standing, motionless, with folded arms, on the 
spot which they had quitted. I looked more 
closely, and saw that it was Belton. 

" And so," said he, in low soliloquy, and 
with a bitter sarcastic smile, " so you have 
made your young lover swear upon the cross 
to be yours for ever; and you, my proud and 
scornful beauty, have sworn to be his ; but, 
with an iron heel, will I crush that promise. 
You shall never be his, while Thomas Belton 
lives — never — never — never !" 

With straining eyes, I followed him as he 
departed; and, when my bewildered excite- 
ment had subsided, I returned to the company, 
pleased, after all, that I had been there, and 
that the accident had revealed to me their 
deadly enemy ; but, alas ! what could I do to 
save them ! I resolved, however, that, during 
the rest of the night, I would keep close and 
constant watch, and had scarcely entered the 

£ 3 
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marquee, and joined Oldsworth, who was 
seated by Barker, and sharing with him a 
bottle of Champagne, when I saw Belton come 
in, calm and smiling, and make his way to 
where Isabel sat, with her upturned eyes, 
fixed in a vacant and thoughtful gaze. As he 
came near, and addressed her, she started, 
with a wild and astonished look, as if she had 
seen one returned from the dead; and, turn- 
ing ghastly pale, received his greetings with a 
shrinking and averted expression of alarm and 
surprise. Too distant to hear what words 
were spoken on either side, I could merely 
infer from what met my eyes, that his 
presence was unexpected and unwelcome; 
and that they had often met before. Such 
was the meaning of her evident horror at his 
appearance; and the cold, sardonic smile, 
with which he turned away. Still keeping 
him in view, I observed that, after sitting for 
some time in silence, during which his eyes 
were now and then turned upon myself, he 
v/ithdrew, and did not again appear among 
the guests. 
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Isabel did not for some time recover her 
tranquillity; and, during the remainder of 
the night, was more thoughtful and abstracted 
than she usually appeared. Oldsworth, also, 
was unusually excited ; and, for the first time, 
was really and purely happy. Alas, how few 
and brief are those moments in human life, 
that bring with them such rapture! How 
like those light and far-off golden clouds, that 
hang on our horizon for an hour, and then 
are lost in darkness, or return to the earth in 
tears! 

I now began to think seriously of joining 
the dancers, and went to look for a partner, 
when my evil genius pointed my way to Miss 
Lindsay, whose dark-blue eyes, like violets 
bathed in dew, encountering mine, left me no 
alternative: and, probably, even if I could 
have transferred my attention, I should have 
acted precisely as I did. We danced two sets 
together ; and, as we were returning to a seat, 
and I was admiring the full, round, white 
arm, resting upon mine, she observed that the 
marquee was becoming oppressively warm; 
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when I suggested that, if she did not fear the 
change of temperature, we might have a 
sentimental walk under the trees. Eeplying 
that she thought it might be very agreeable, 
she accompanied me to the beech- walk ; and, 
as she threw a light scarf over her head, her fea- 
tures assumed, under this extempore head-dress, 
a cast of picturesque and romantic beauty, that 
was almost irresistible ; while the fitful light, 
descending from the branches, enhanced her 
natural charms, to such a degree, that I 
unconsciously laid my hand upon her wax-like 
arm, a movement to which, as she was perhaps 
also affected by the poetry of the scene, she 
seemed perfectly reconciled. 

" How very superior," I observed, " a 
scene of this character is to being shut up all 
night long within doors! and what a pity 
that our climate affords so few opportunities 
for out-of-door evening parties !" 

" 0, yes," said she, " I quite agree with 
you. There's a romance about an affair of 
this sort, at the same time so subduing and 
exciting, that, in the intervals of more noisy 
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enjoyments, I love dearly. To leave the 
glitter and the crowd, for a while, and to 
wander thus among trees, that look as if all 
the twinkling stars were drawn down nearer 
to us, is delightful ; either alone, or with some 
congenial spirit." 

" I perceive. Miss Lindsay, that our ideas 
of things agree tolerably well. I think, how- 
ever, that I could enjoy picturesque scenery, 
on an occasion like this, far more intensely, 
with one congenial companion, who could 
appreciate and participate in all my own feel- 
ings and sentiments, than alone, even in the 
most poetical moments of solitude. And of all 
poetical phenomena, those of Nature are to me 
the highest and the most suggestive. Some 
one has written that Nature is like some great 
musical instrument, whose tones are but keys 
to still higher strings within ourselves." 

" Ah, yes, I think we should agree very 
well. I like all quiet and spirituel pleasures ; 
and how rare and delightful a thing it is to 
meet one who can understand and respond to 
our feelings !" 

" It is indeed a very infrequent luxury ; 
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but, when we do enjoy it, it draws forth firom 
us riches of thought, of which we did not 
believe ourselves to be possessed. Of course, 
you remember the very beautiful epigram — 

The soul of music slumbered in its shell. 
Till waked and kindled bj the master^s spell : 
And feeling hearts — touch them but rightly — pour 
A thousand melodies, unheard before. 

And I believe that more misery is produced 
by an absence of sympathy between persons 
closely united, than by any active and inten- 
tional differences. One grows sad and dis- 
appointed to find that pure and delicate 
feelings — sentiments and thoughts of priceless 
value — are not understood : to find that the 
delicious perfume of the soul is all dissipated 
in vain; that sweet melodies fall unheard 
upon ears of mere clay. Then the heart is 
repelled firom companionship, and falls back 
and preys upon itself." 

" Why, you are becoming poetical, Mr. 
Alleyn!" 

" WeU, indeed I believe I am; but, the 
present coup (TceU^ and — if I may add, 
candidly and ingenuously — ^my present com- 
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panion, have awakened feelings, that if they 
were adequately shaped into words, or other 
outward signs, would be poetry." 

To this she offered no reply ; but her eyes 
were bent upon the ground, and even in the 
imperfect light, I could perceive a deep blush ; 
and was I not, indulgent reader, was I not, 
at that moment, in danger ? 

We walked on still, slowly and thoughtfully ; 
and, changing the perilous subject, began to 
converse about the different personages of the 
company ; and, before we returned, those large 
soft blue eyes so often upturned to mine in 
that starry light, and half-shaded by her 
gipsy-like head-gear, had entered into my very 
soul. My conscience smote me a sore and 
stunning blow, and handing the dear syren to 
a seat, I soon after went to look for Mrs. 
Elton, whom I had not yet been able to 
approach. Supper was just then announced, 
and as I moved towards it, with Mrs. Elton 
attached to my arm, and passed close by Miss 
Lindsay, who had entrusted herself to 
Barker's protection ; a gentle smile, given and 
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returned, unfortunately attracted the notice 
of my companion, who for many a day after, 
remembered and rallied me on the subject. 
Supper was followed by some spirit-stirring 
waltzes, in which Isabel and Oldsworth, who 
both danced like sylphs, were a cynosure for 
all eyes. I was disposed to avoid waltzing, 
and still more to avoid, if possible. Miss 
Lindsay; but, as I stood directly opposite, 
saw her sitting alone and silent, and caught 
her eye, which telegraphed an invitation; I 
felt my resolution snap asunder, like a band 
of straw upon the arms of a giant; and, 
whether I would or no, I stepped across and 
proposed that we should join the giddy circle. 
She stood beside me ; her snowy arm rested 
on my shoulder, I clasped her lovely bust with 
a thrill that shot through every nerve, and 
away we went. Alas, for human fortitude ! 
Well and wisely has man been taught to pray 
for deliverance from temptation ! 

The general mass of the company were 
now in motion toward home. The stars were 
fading into the dawn ; the lamps were looking 
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sickly in the faint daylight ; and, the ladies 
were growing pale, and drooping like some 
delicate night-blowing flowers folding them- 
selves up before the sun-beams. Amid the 
universal rush, I was preparing for the road, 
when I heard a soft voice whisper beside 
me, " don't go yet." I turned and perceived 
Miss Lindsay, who was commissioned by 
Isabel to find me, and say that a few favoured 
guests were requested to meet in the small 
drawing-room to have some tea. Accompany- 
ing my guide, I found assembled, Mrs. Elton, 
and a few other ladies, with Oldsworth, 
Barker, and Beauchamp. Up to this time, 
Mrs. Elton had not been aware of the presence 
of her brother, and, after looking at him 
intently for some moments, inquired 

" Is that Richard Beauchamp?" 

" I suppose, Fanny," replied he, " your 
surprise at seeing me here is almost as great 
as my own." 

" Well, indeed it is a surprise to see you 
in any decent place, or decently dressed." 

'' Ay, indeed, and you may thank Barker 
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for it; but I fear I may be at last seduced 
into civilization." 

"' I hope so, Tm sure; and Mr. Barker 
shall be written down a benefactor for ever." 

Being comfortably and confidentially settled, 
we proceeded to wind up the night with a 
little vocal music. While Beauchamp, 
Oldsworth, Barker, and I sang t<^ther, Miss 
Lindsay presided at the piano, and afterwards 
regaled us with a solo. Mrs. Elton gave us 
some Spanish songs very tastefully, and 
Oldsworth, original as usual, treated us to 
the Mowing : 

'* Oh« why awaken from that bright dreanu 
Nor sleep beneath its wings for ever ? 
For floating shapes of silvery beam. 
Smiling and sparkling around me seem. 
In that bright dream, for ever. 

Oh, bind me again in that bn^en spell ! 
For its magic> still around me clinging, 
Is faint and sweety as when echoes tell 
Of trembling chords, and sounds that fell. 
Where beauty and love were singing.^ 

On our way homeward, Beauchamp com- 
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municated to me his intention of going to sea 
in the Triton, on the next day, and sailing 
to Liverpool, where he had some business to 
transact; and invited me to accompany him. 
This was of all possible propositions the 
most opportune. I was anxious to escape 
from the dangerous and irresistible influences 
of Jane Lindsay's attractions, and to seek 
safety in flight, when all more creditable 
resources had failed me. While I remained 
in town, I should of necessity meet her, as 
she was staying on a visit to Mrs. Elton; 
and, as surely as I saw her, so surely would I 
become every day more deeply ensnared ; and 
my wish was to keep my promises to Harriette 
Onslow, as faithfully as I might. For these 
reasons, I readily consented, anticipating that, 
before we returned. Miss Lindsay would have 
left Dublin ; and that Mrs. Elton would have 
received some intelligence of Harriette. This 
arrangement concluded, Beauchamp came 
with us into college, and slept upon my sofa. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

With thee, my bmrqae, FU swiftlj go 
Athwart the founing brine ; 
Nor care what land then bear*st me to. 
So not again to mine. 

Btbon. 

On the following evening, as Oldsworth 
and I were sitting rather listlessly together, 
talking over the events of the ball, and I was 
administering some sage counsel and mysterious 
warnings of danger firom Belton, although 
indeed I knew that he was too sanguine and 
(X)nfident to heed anything of the sort, much 
less to remember it during my absence, which 
by the way, I desired to prolong as far as pos- 
sible ; he suggested that, as I was going away 
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for a while, we should stroll out and pay a visit 
to Louisa. Louisa was one of those smart and 
attractive little girls, whose occupation is to 
dispense to all visitors, cigars, and small talk, to 
charge for both commodities, compensating for 
the indifferent quality of the former by the 
high flavour of the latter; and occasionally 
to play bagatelle with a few intimate and 
confidential acquaintances, whom, with the 
assistance of the marker, she generally 
defeated. To Louisa accordingly we went, 
and found her looking out through the wire- 
blind, sadly in want of company ; and in full 
evening dress, with her blue-black ringlets, 
and large lubricous eyes in the most killing 
order. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Louisa, " here you are 
at last. I was just thinking of you both, 
ever since you turned the comer. 'Tis quite 
a variety to see you." 

" That was quite proper of you, Louisa," 
said I, " for I can seldom think of anything 
but you." 

" Well, and what can I do for you now?" 
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" Why," said I, " you could do a great 
many things for me ; but a few cheroots will 
content me for the present ; and perhaps we 
may have a game of bagatelle presently." 

" Very well, but you must give me ten 
points. It's quite a treat to behold you^ Mr. 
Oldsworth, and I suppose we shall soon not 
see you at all." 

"Why so? — that would be insupportable, 
Louisa." 

" They all say you're going to be married 
to the great heiress. I hear everybody talking 
about it." 

" Who is everybody, Louisa?" 

" Oh, all the world and his wife; but 
don't bother me with so many questions, or 
I shall lose the game." 

Having lost the first game, I proposed 
another, which I won, together with a third. 

" Come now, Louisa," said I, " you're to 
pay me for this third game, and you gave me 
no change when I paid you for the cheroots." 

" Ah ! " said she, with a sigh, " you'll find 
no change in me." 
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'' By Jove," said I, " If you stick to that 
plan, Louisa, you'll soon have a fortune made ; 
but, pay me you must." 

" Well, take it, if you can. Come now, I 
defy you." 

Thus challenged, I accordingly paid myself, 
by taking three kisses from her rosy lips — to 
which penalty she offered no resistance, lest a 
struggle might derange her silky ringlets, or 
her lace collar. 

We were just about to leave the palace of 
this little Armida, when two other gentlemen 
entered the divan, and a spice of curiosity 
induced us to resume our seats. One of 
these visitors was habited in an old shooting- 
jacket, a fur cap, and Hessian boots. A set 
of angular features, and long narrow twink- 
ling eyes lent an unmistakeable expression of 
low self-complacent cunning to his counte- 
nance. The other was showily dressed in a 
green Newmarket coat, enlivened with gilt 
buttons embossed in figures of beagles and 
pointers, a Jim Crow hat, white trousers, and 
a coloured shirt, richly illuminated with full- 
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length portraits of Fanny Elsler. All these 
adventitious decorations embellished a Celtic 
style of face, surmounted by crisp, light-red 
hair, and set off by a luxuriant barbette of 
the same hue. 

Depositing themselves on the sofa, they 
proceeded to smoke, and converse after the 
following fashion. 

" Well Johnny, did you commence yet with 
the heiress? " inquired he of the fur cap. 

"No Tom, Fm not ready for a few days 
yet. I couldn't come out strong enough; 
but FU soon be all right, and then I'll start 
her fair. Old Hawkes is to cash a strap for 
me to-morrow, for three hundred, and then 
Fll be flarin' up — a four-in-hand drag, sir, 
and a black tiger — you'll see me drivin' like 
a brick ; and, if I can just come round her, 
you see, her tin will clear the Bogmoor estate ; 
and, when I have it out of court, you see, I 
can begin again, as my grandfather did before 
me. Fll get a new roof on the castle, and 
fifteen couple of new dogs." 

" Did you get e'er a view at all yet, 
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Johnny ? They say she's a black princess, or 
a mulatto, or something like that; but, sure 
the devil may care what colour she is, if she 
brings in the ready •" 

" Oh, yes, I seen her th' other day, drivin' 
about, and a young well-lookin' fellow sittin' 
beside her — very lovin', to all appearance; 
but m soon cut him out. She's not black 
at all though, only a little dark-complexioned : 
not unlike Monimia Blake, but a good deal 
better-looking." 

As the aflfair seemed not unlikely to become 
personal, if we remained, and " Johnny '' 
happened to recognise "the well-lookin' young 
fellow," we wished Louisa good-night, and 
went to amuse ourselves elsewhere. It was 
not exactly that we feared a row with these 
two gentlemen, whom we could have beaten 
to their hearts' content ; but the contingency 
of having Isabel's name publicly mentioned 
in connection with such an affair, was a 
consequence which we would avoid at any 
risk. 

We had been two days at sea, and were 

VOL. II. F 
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now off Holyhead, tacking against a light 
breeze, and anxiously watching every motion 
of the clouds, and everv dark and distant 
ripple on the water that might indicate a 
change of wind : yet the time passed agreeably 
enough — the mere variety of the thing, and 
the satisfaction of being out of Dublin, and 
out of danger, formed an additional motive for 
resignation to what would otherwise have 
been tedious and monotonous. The evening 
was fitful — clouds and sunshine alternately. 
Beauchamp was at the wheeL and I stood 
near, leaning over the taffiraill, and watching 
the sun sinking and sending a long line of 
golden light across from the horizon, while 
the other men were lounging on the fore- 
castle^ chatting and smoking. And now, 
when the last spark of red fire disappeared, 
ami all was dark^ I turned round, and per- 
ceiving that we were nearly motionless, and 
our bunting hanging perpendicularly down 
along the mast^ observed — 

** This is slow work, Beauchamp,'* as he 
looked back into the distance, shading his 
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eyes with his hand, and then pointing his 
glass to a far-oflf sail. 

"Slow work, is it?'' he replied, "1 sus- 
pect it will be quick enough presently. I see 
a squall coming — look over there. 

I turned my eyes in tlie direction of his 
hand, and saw a darkness, like the shadow of 
a black cloud, uKn^ing across the water, that 
was specked, here and there, with the white 
crests of breakers, as the rough steps of the 
storm were ploughing up and lashing them 
into fury. 

" Stand by there, men,'' exclaimed Beau- 
champ, ** furl down that gaf- topsail — hand in 
the jib — reef up the mainsail; and be ready to 
pay out the fore and mainsheets !" 

We were all alive in a moment; and 
scarcely had our preparations for its reception 
been completed, when on it came, fierce and 
heavy, bending down the Triton, until she 
lay gunwale-to ; and, as she bounded from the 
shock, like a frighted steed, sending her 
on like an arrow, tearing her way through 
the white surf, that boiled and foamed and 

F 2 
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leaped around us. Beauchamp, with his 
utmost strength, could scarcely govern the 
helm; and I, with every muscle strained, 
barely held the mainsheet in the block, until 
1 could hitch it up. We were now actually 
flying before the storm, and the spray from 
the bows drenched us from head to foot. 

•• Isn't that glorious?" cried Beauchamp, 
admiring his boat, " does'nt she walk through 
it splendidly? One would almost think she 
was alive, and delighted in the excitement of 
it. 'Twas well that it came on so early. It 
might have been rather awkward in the dark. 
We'll be at anchor in the Mersev now before 
day-light." 

During the night the gale continued 
tmabated^ and kept aU hands on deck ; and, 
as the dawn was just breaking, we dropped 
our anchor in the river ; and, tired to death, 
and wet through all our garmentss drank some 
hot punch and went to sleep. In the course 
of the afWmooa. we made our entrr into 

m 

Liverpool dijf^^rftim fumiis^ cauponibus atgve 
inti/ij^iK^ and thre^ed our way through the 
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long and tortuous streets to an hotel, where 
we dressed, and then repaired to the exchange 
in search of a Mr. Wilkins, whom Beauchamp 
wanted to see respecting the object of his 
visit. 

After many wanderings, we at last identi- 
fied as Mr. Wilkins, a shrivelled elderly 
gentleman in a snuff-coloured wig, a red nose, 
and green spectacles, seated on a high stool, 
and surrounded by accompt-books of the most 
repulsive dimensions. Never feeling much 
interest in mercantile affairs, I left them 
together, and walked about the public por- 
tions of the building, where the coolness and 
indifference with which immense sums of 
money were chequed away on distant specu- 
lations, and for commodities which the pur- 
chasers never saw, and never could see, gave 
me a few new ideas. 

When Beauchamp rejoined me, he proposed 
that, in compliance with a request of Mr. 
Wilkins, we should take up our quarters 
while in town, at a large boarding-house, kept 
by that gentleman's sister-in-law, who was a 
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widow. And, as it was all ranch the same to 
rae; to Mrs. Wilkins, in Rodney-street, we 
accordingly went. 

In the due course of events, that is, before 
dinner-time, we were regularly established 
inmates of Mrs. Wilkins' house; and some 
minutes previously to that important aera, 
made our appearance in the drawing-room. 
Here, a strange scene presented itself to our 
unsophisticated eyes. The most conspicuous 
object in the room was a maiden lady, who 
gloried in the aristocratic name of Howard, 
and whose age was a matter of the most 
obscure uncertainty. She ingenuously owned 
to five-and-twenty, which might serve as a 
datum for calculation; but, a secret it 
remained. Miss Howard occupied exclusively' 
a small ottoman, at the upper end of the room 
— I say exclusively, for she avoided with 
shrinking horror, a contact with any seat, 
which had been ever known to bear one of 
those whom she termed ' the conflicting sex' 
— and, was arrayed in a full dinner dress, 
that showed a pair of arms, each resembling a 
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double flageolet in a well-worn leather case, 
and a neck that I am really unable to describe. 
Her head was surmounted by a castellated 
structure of the good old times, four-story- 
high, which, with its various appendages, 
formed an edifice of about three feet in alti- 
tude. She sat upright as a school-mistress, 
alone, majestic and unapproachable ; and was 
still so far from looking with contempt upon 
any other mortal, that she seldom conde- 
scended to look at all. As far as her opinions 
and sentiments could be ascertained, she was 
a genuine aristocrat, being a distant cousin of 
a new baronet, as orthodox in theology as Dr. 
Philpotts himself; and an uncompromising, 
unconvincible true-blue in politics. Litera- 
ture, being too vulgar, engaged no portion of 
her attention. The only approach to any- 
thing like an interchange of ideas was 
hazarded, by permission, to a Mr. Hamilton; 
a dry, emaciated, asthmatic, snuff'-taking little 
creature, who looked as if he had been par- 
boiled, and was perpetually coughing, com- 
plaining of the cold, and inflicting upon his 
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hands a mntual fiiction, Aat looked as if he 
earned a considerable premium by wearing 
them out in the shortest possible time- 
Within a short distance of these, there 
stood upon the hearth-rug, a clumsy thing, 
apparently of the masculine gender, forming 
a cube of about four feet and a half. His 
proportions were such as if he had been 
originally a tall man ; and, by strong pressure 
on the head and feet, condensed into his 
present dimensions. His hair was red, and 
stood out with a centrifugal tendency, in 
short, straight brisdes. His face was also of 
a high colour, especiaDy about the jaws, 
which were of a preternatural length, and 
communicated such an expression as may be 
expected to result from the imposition of a 
salted pig's head upon human shoulders. This 
flattering specimen of yirility spoke with an 
emphatically vulgar cockney accent; but, 
notwithstanding all this« being in the well 
ascertained possession of about seven hundred 
a-year« was of course proportionately noticed 
and respected. He monopoliied the wannest 
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seat at dinner, was helped first after the ladies, 
was appealed to as an oracle upon all subjects ; 
and, by special favour, was accommodated 
with two feather-beds, between which he 
snored. 

After Mr. Dixon, the next noticeable guest 
was a half-pay cavalry captain, who still 
retained his moustache on the peace establish- 
ment, wore a blue frock and spurs, and, with 
a perennial contraction of the eye-brows, 
scowled with an edifying ferocity upon all of 
his own sex, and deigned to be civil only to 
the ladies. He had fought through the whole 
Peninsular war, and nobody knew how many 
duels ; and heaven help the man who dared to 
look him straight in the face. 

The rest of the company were, imprimis^ 
three or four young ladies, upon whom Time, 
" the d — d democrat," had recently begun to 
leave the impression of his claws, but were 
still gentle and smiling, as if all the world 
was milk and water. Two young clergymen, 
with short hair, long necks, blue spectacles, 
and immoveable facial muscles, who spoke only 

F 3 
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of christian love, and Mosheim's History; 
shut their eyes and shook their heads at all 
else i>ertaining to this lower world ; and were 
idolized by the ladies. A hard, iron-featured, 
middle-aged man, with Oxford-grey hair, and 
leathern gaiters, who frequently dressed his 
own food, through fear of being poisoned; 
made his own coffee at breakfast ; selected an 
unsuspicious-looking loaf of bread, out of the 

middle of which he cautiously excised his own 

* 

share: walked his regular number of miles 
every day, at his regular hour; and, in short, 
like Mr. Gaveston, lived bv clock-work. 
Lastly, one — and but one — young and beau- 
tiful girl, a Miss Wheeler, with a faultless 
svnunetrv of tace and fisrure, and a soft, 
dream V, Dudii sort of beautv: who was 

adminnl bv evervbodv, and said and did — 

• • • 

nothing. Vpon our intrusion into this beau- 

tifullv diversified assemblv, everv individual 

• • • 

of whom cherished, in secret, a gnawing 
jealousy, and mortal enmity, to all the rest ; 
we^ of course, underwent the usual probation 
of OiH^l Aishionable starinc. The conversation 
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was suspended, in order to measure us criti- 
cally. Under this silent investigation, Beau- 
champ evidently winced a little; while I, 
whose more practised effrontery forbade my 
being stared out of countenance, taking the 
circuit of the room, with a blank, deliberate, 
and confident look, seated myself in the 
vicinity of Miss Wheeler; and the conver- 
sational spirit of the company, rising again to 
its former activity, tripped along as before. 

But the dinner-table! Decidedly the best 
theatre for the unchecked exhibition of the 
most contemptible of human propensities, is 
the dinner-table of a fashionable boarding- 
house — a living caricature, conveying the 
richest, most exquisite, most grotesque, and 
truest satire upon poor, miserable, human 
nature. Whoever wishes to despise mankind, 
and become ashamed of his species, let him 
sojourn one month in a boarding-house — 
especially an aristocratic boarding-house — 
and if he should not, by that time, have 
gained his end, all the punishment I would 
impose upon his insensibility is, that he may 
live there always. 
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It SO happened, that ererybody's faYOorite 
morsel had been given away by the luckless 
carvers to somebody else. 

'' KeaUy, Mrs. Willdns," gasped Mr. 
Hamilton, ^^I cannot help expressing some 
surprise at your having helped every one else 
to such parts of that mutton, as appeared to 
have been exposed to the fire, and sent me 
what is absolutely raw. 

"It is very extray-ordinary," exclaimed 
Miss Howard, " that every thing — ^salt, mus- 
tard, sauces — is as far away from me, as if 
they had been purposely placed out of my 
reach. I wish, Mrs. Wilkins, you would 
speak to your servants about it. They know 
my chair, I should think — my chair is labelled : 
and the necessity of constantly requiring the 
assistance of — of — men, is particularly dis- 
tressing to me." 

'* I say, Mrs. Wilkins," growled Captain 
Marmion, prefacing his remonstrance with a 
superfluous wish for his own damnation, ^^ 'pon 
my honour and soul, I can get nothing to eat 
I should say, nothing eatable, d — m me !" 
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" This sauce, ma'am," observed Mr. Crock, 
with a look of horror, " is perfectly unfit for 
use — it looks as if it was poisoned ; and you 
know, I suppose, that there's nothing in which 
poison may be so easily disguised." 

Mr. Dixon sat in front of the fender, and 
never — as he was always carefully helped — 
suffered his attention to be diverted for an in- 
stant from the important business of eating, 
except when he called to Mrs. Vilkins^ — for 
such, according to his theory of orthoepy, was 
the lady's name — for some favourite esculent. 
If accidentally addressed, he replied only by 
a grunt ; and there he sat, like an over-fed 
hog, puflSng, and cramming, and growling; 
never troubling himself by the utterance of 
any articulate sound. 

But there was one other never-to-be-for- 
gotten character. He was an old — a miserably 
old — wretch; a little deaf; almost totally 
blind; and very nearly altogether paralytic. 
Hitherto, he had been helplessly silent and 
unobtrusive; but, when the covers were 
removed, working himself into activity, with 
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aU the hysterical energy of selfishness, he 
uncased a long opera-^ass. and. taking a 
circuitons sonrev of the taUe, selected his 
fayoorite dish. Snatching at two plates;, he 
struggled to his feet, and extending his palsied 
hands across the table, held than perdnacioosly 
before the dispenser of the chosen yiand, 
until both plates were filled^ when he deposited 
one upon a anall table behind his chair^ to 
supply the place of the other when empty. 

^' Bravo, Counsellor !'" cried the Captaiu. 
from the other end of tibe tafaJe; but the 
counsellor, disr^arding the ccMupliment. pro- 
ceeded« setf-c(Hnplacently. with his dinner. 

All this was rather amusing to Beauchamp 
and me, for awhile; but the loss of one's 
dinner is inconvenient, and seeing the necessity 
of being a little pressing, in the general com- 
petition, we succeeded eventually in appro- 
priating a few ounces of meat. 

At last, the important ceranony was over; 
and, witii all the eneigy of envy, hatred, and 
malice^ the company flew asunder, as if the 
necessity of eating was the only bond of union 
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titat could have kept them, for an hour, so 
close together. The gentlemen, who were 
spirituously disposed, collected round the 
upper end of the table. A few of the juniors 
conversed together; but, among the rest, 
except an occasional snarl, no intercourse was 
maintained. 

The old Counsellor, however, had one soft 
comer in his heart, still uncongealed by time, 
which he reserved for his beautiful Miss 
Wheeler, as he facetiously called her. To 
her he regulary appropriated one-fourth of his 
first tumbler, which she was daily invited to 
accept. On this particular occasion, Miss 
Wheeler had quitted the table, before her 
usual time, in order to dress for a concert; 
and when the Counsellor had manufactured 
his toddy, and set aside the customary drink- 
offering — 

" Now," said he, " where's my beautiful 
Miss Wheeler?" 

" Here, Counsellor ; here I am," responded 
one of the above-mentioned elderly young 
ladies, with an endeavour to imitate the 
silvery tones of the favourite's voice. 
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" Ah, hum ; let me see you," returned the 
gallant elder, presenting the opera-glass in 
the direction of the voice, that fell a little 
strangely upon his ear. " Ah, no ! now 
you're bamming me, Miss Mullins-I knew 
'twasn't Miss Wheeler." 

And during the progress of the discovery, 
the Counsellor was gradually withdrawing the 
consecrated glass, until by one bold and 
dexterous effort, he restored it to the 
tumbler. 

^^ Shame, Counsellor, shame!" shouted the 
captain, ^^ shame, to disappoint a lady that 
way." 

But the Counsellor, equally indifferent to 
praise and censure, and firm in the conscious- 
ness of his own rectitude, knew more than 
that he should be ^^ shamed" into generosity ; 
and so, wrapping himself up in his philosophy, 
finished his drink in silence and self-satisfac- 
tion. 

But it was by Mr. Dixon that we were 
especially edified, who, after mixing his glass 
of brandy, swallowed it down at one gulp. 
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Ui4 forthwith applied hiinm*!!' U) the* iniiiui- 
fuoturo uf unothur. 

*^My eyunl if hn got^M on iit tJitit \mvv. for 
iwbilti," obHerv(ul Houu(*luiiiip to nu*, '^ ht^'ll 
Won be a very proper niilyect for a nhowcr 
bftth." 

But Mr. Dixon did not vc^ntiin) qiiift^ so 
&r nH he anticipatiid, for dinpoHing of the 
second as expeditiounly uh tho lirnt, he hx^kcul 
hii (i[uard-du-vin; and holUid pre(*jpitately 
out of tlie room. 

" There lie goon now, <l - nie," Huid t\\r. 
oaptain, ^^ right a-head np-Htairn, to sit within 
view of MiHH WheehT; he docinn't know Hho'n 
gone out." 

" Do you think he'll marry ht^' at hwt, 
oaptain?** timidly in(|uired Mr llamilttm. 

^* Not ho, d him, nevc^V' >*epliod the 

oaptain, ^^ he hasn't the eourage he's afraid 
'twould eoHt too mueh you'll nevtu' H(»e that 
come to pans." 

" Hi, hi, hee," utttu^ed Mr. Hamilton, with 
a propitiatory ehuckle, like a faeetioun guinea- 
hen. 
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"'Twould be a great pity," said I. "She's 
a remarkably fine girl, quite a relief to look 
at her." 

" And what the d 1, sir, do you know 

about her?" cried the captain; looking as if 
he would annihilate the adventurous speaker 
with a frown. 

" Just that much, sir," said I, carelessly, and 
looking him full in the face ; " but I hope soon to 
improve the acquaintance, and know more — 
come Beauchamp, this is a very dull concern 
— come out, and we'll roll about the town." 

The captain was silent ; but, as we left the 
room, I could hear him observe, " that 
youngster will be a tartar as soon as his 
beard grows," affecting to be amused with the 
smartness of a boy. 

After wandering about for some time, we 
came to a halt, at the theatre in Williamson 
Square, where we found the audience, consist- 
ing principally of sailors, not very critical 
or attentive spectators, and the style of the 
performances proportionately broad ; and 
missed the naive comments, original repartees. 
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and fresh drollery, that ever enliven the 
galleries of Hawkin's Street. The affair was 
so very flat in every way, that, after waiting 
to witness some Spanish dancing, as it was 
designated, performed with castanets, by four 
young female artistes in painted faces, and very 
scanty petticoats, we took to the pav6 again. 
In the streets of Liverpool, the nocturnal 
promenaders are almost exclusively confined 
to two classes of persons — sailors, who are to 
be seen in thousands in all public places ; and 
paphians of all styles and conditions, equally 
numerous and ubiquitous. As we roved about 
among this very select society, turning in 
occasionally to look at some of the innume- 
rable taverns, where the guests are enter- 
tained by music and dancing of a very 
unrefined character; a tall man, in a sou'- 
wester and blue jacket, who had been follow- 
ing us for some time, laid his hand on 
Beauchamp's arm, and pronounced his name. 
Turning about, we recognised Belton, who 
greeted my companion very familiarly, and 
extending his hand to me, expressed a hope 
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that all past events might be forgotten ; and 
invited us to finish the evening with him on 
board the Zaharena. Being naturally the 
reverse of vindictive; and as nothing had 
actually occurred between Belton and me to 
prevent our becoming acquainted, I consented, 
and we were soon seated in the luxurious 
cabin of the schooner. Here we were obse- 
quiously attended by the mulatto, who covered 
the table with flasks of all sorts of rare and 
curious drinkables, preserved fruits, cigars, 
and other tobacco, all of the most exquisite 
and apician flavour. Belton I found very 
gentlemanly, hospitable, and even insinu- 
ating : and, but for his evil eye, I could have 
liked him very well. 

We were just beginning to be comfortable, 
when we heard a small boat come alongside ; 
and presently our company was enlarged by 
the arrival of three ladies, dressed in the 
most extravagant and gaudy excess of fashion, 
who made their entry with boisterous laughter, 
and a laxity of demeanour, anything but 
prepossessing. They were evidently old 
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acquaintances of Belton's: and, though not 
exactly to my fancy, who believe that, for 
the mere sake and effect of appearances, we 
should assume virtues which we really may 
not possess, I submitted to their society with 
an affectation of acquiescence, and so far 
carried out my theory. We sat together, for 
some hours, during which the whole company, 
male and femsje, drank, smoked, and con- 
versed in a very free and easy, and unre- 
strained fashion, until Beauchamp and I were 
pulled ashore, leaving the odalisques on board. 
In a few days, I began to feel particularly 
ennuye. The want of acquaintances, of 
public amusements, and particularly of books, 
was like lead upon the wings of time, or an 
opiate in the sparkling elixir of enjoyment. 
Beauchamp was busy all day ; and I walked 
or rode about, until I had learned the topo- 
graphy of the neighbourhood by heart. I 
lounged about the streets and shops; down 
Bold-street and up Lord-street, and back 
again; saw all the exhibitions; inspected 
every accessible painting and statue, until I 
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could almost have drawn their outlines : went 
to look for the house in which Prince Rupert 
took shelter, and the old castle; and found 
their sites covered by modern buildings ; went 
to visit the learned pig, the industrious fleas, 
and the accomplished cats; and convoyed 
Miss Wheeler about the fashionable prome- 
nades ; and, during the whole time, longed so 
earnestly, notwithstanding the perils which I 
had fled, to get back again to the dear old 
classic atmosphere, and unsophisticated liberty 
of T.C.D. that I began to think seriously of 
returning without Beauchamp, more particu- 
larly as I found that those extraordinary 
creatures, among whom . I was living, had 
ceased to amuse me, and were merely a set of 
mean, contemptible, and obtrusive bores. 

One morning, as I was speculating how the 
day was to be got over ; taxing my ingenuity, 
like Artaxerxes, for some new pastime; and 
recounting, to the apparent delight and edifi- 
cation of Captain Marmion, and the inde- 
scribable horror of Mr. Hamilton, some 
scenes of academic life, and pugilistic warfare 
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in Dublin; Beauchamp handed me a short 
invitation to dinner, for himself and me, 
which he had just received from one of his 
mercantile friends, who resided in Toxteth 
Park, and was one of the wealthiest of the 
merchant-princes of the city ; requesting as a 
favour that I would go ; as he had promised 
to go sailing with Belton. 

Though not anticipating any thing very 
animating, farther than mere variety, I of 
course assented ; and in due time made my 
appearance at the magnificent suburban villa 
of Mr. Hogg. 

Going unaccompanied to be the guest of 
total strangers is rather depressing ; but after 
a time I found the evening pass away very 
agreeably ; and, while Mr. Hogg, and a few 
other mercantile gentlemen maintained an 
animated conversation on the subjects of corn, 
hemp, molasses, indigo, and pigs' bristles, in 
which I confess I felt no interest whatever, I 
contrived, in the society of three very fat 
and fair young ladies, to make myself suffici- 
ently at home. Leaving them rather early, I 
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set out on foot for Rodney-street ; and, though 
I found the walk longer than I calculated, 
yet, as the night was fine, I took my time, 
and lingered on the road. 

As I was approaching the chalk-pits, where 
the cemetery now stands, I observed that four 
sailors, who had been keeping the same road, 
and sometimes approached inconveniently 
near, were tracking my steps; but, as they 
were evidently labouring under the disease of 
alcohol on tlie braia, I gave the matter no 
particular attention, and walked on in silence. 
At length, however, they came so close, that 
we were all walking abreast, and I was about 
to stand, until they should pass on, when one of 
tliem was jostled by another, and fell heavily 
against me. Pushing him away, I inquired 
what they wanted, and received in reply, a 
salutation with a stick, which bent my hat. 
I now perceived that I should have to fight it 
out; and so. gathering myself up for the 
struggle, I paid a visit to the face of my first 
assailants that widened the distance between 
us by some paces* Seeing that they were all 
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armed with sticks, while I had no weapon, 
but those little bones with which nature 
supplies us all, I was rather discouraged by 
the odds, but did not despair, however, of 
getting possession of a stick before the melee 
was over. How I longed at that moment for 
Barker and Oldsworth ! With both, or either 
of them beside me, I thought what short work 
we should have made of it, and how we should 
have sent them spinning about the road. I 
thought, also, of Feargus M'Morrough, who, 
if he knew that such a thing was to happen, 
would have come over expressly for a share of 
the diversion. If I had time, even to take off 
my outside coat, and roll it round my left 
arm as a shield, I should have made a fair 
stand by myself; but, as it was, what coUld 
I do alone against four men, each of whom 
were twice my own size and weight ! There 
are three blows, any one of which, if well 
put in, will disable any man for some time ; 
and, if sufficiently strong, may be fatal. 
These are between the eyes, on the throat, 
and on the pit of the stomach; and, as I 
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rested upon these my hopes of getting home 
with unbroken bones, I sat to work in earnest 
and without delaj; and, while I was receiving 
some very awkward hits, and retreating in 
Homeric fashion, with my face to the foe, I 
succeeded in blinding one of the enemy, and 
doubling up another. These were now kors 
tie combat for the present; but, from warding 
ofl' the blows from my head and face, my 
arms were becoming numbed and nearly 
useless ; and, as I was preparing to throw my 
weight, with a direct thrust, into the throat of 
one of my remaining antagonists, and make 
the contest equal — man-to-man — my right 
arm dn>pped by my side powerless, and, as I 
bcHeveti, broken. With the left, which was 
yot aviiitubte, I drew blood frma the face of 
tlio other; and was about to repeat the moTe- 
uwnt, when I was stunned by a dull heavy 
ntn^o nixin the temple : everything about me 
wUirlftl round and grew dark, and I felt no 
more. Tho last idea that came confusedly 
««Kiu m^ aa 1 t«lt my consciousness ebbing 
Kwn^t was, that I was a dead man. Such 
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was the ferocity of the attack, and the speed 
with which it was concluded. 

There is a state of mind, in which one 
reverts to some recent scene in which he has 
been an actor ; and, depressed by the re-action 
that follows an intense excitement, reviews 
his own deportment imder the trial, and 
wonders that he should have been capable of 
so much. It is like returning to a musical 
instrument, which we had tuned up to con- 
cert pitch for some long performance, and, 
finding the strings loose and every note flat. 
So the my,sterious chords of the mind become 
relaxed after tension, and respond to the 
touch only by discord; and we look back, 
with the incredulity of a stranger, to what 
we had said and done, under that over-wrought 
excitement of our faculties, which human 
energies cannot long maintain. The in- 
fluences of passion on the will, and of that 
will upon the physical powers, are strange 
phenomena — ^phases of those inexplicable re- 
lations of mind and matter, under which 
we are impelled and wound up to ambition, 

G 2 
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for good and evil, to heroic virtues and 
unnatural crimes, to the achievement of 
immortal renown and eternal infamy, the 
worship and the execration of centuries un- 
born. But, sunbeams do not stream from 
dark lanterns, and so I return to my story. 

As I felt my senses slowly and painfully 
returning, and my recoUection of late events 
opening before me, indistinct and uncertain, 
it was with an eflFort that I ventured even to 
look around me, and observe where I was. I 
was lying upon a mattress, in the comer of 
a large dingy apartment, furnished with a 
three-legged circular table, some low stools, 
and an old arm chair, amid an atmosphere of 
the strong odours of rum and tobacco. From 
an adjoining room, the indistinct tones of 
harsh voices reached my ear; and, as I en- 
deavoured to turn myself round to the light, I 
found my shoulders and arms so bruised and 
sore, that I was almost incapable of any 
motion. 

" What is aU this for?" said I, faintly, 
" or, where on earth am I?" At the first 
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sound of my voice, a door, which I had not 
previously noticed, was cautiously opened 
close beside me; and a young, and rather 
pretty woman, raising her hand to enjoin 
silence, approached me. 

" Hush, hush ! or I fear your life is in 
danger," she said, in a low whisper, "Lie 
still, sir, until evening; and then I can 
speak to you freely." 

" Yes," said I, in the same cautious tone, 
" but will you just bring me a glass of water, 
and something to support my head — I am 
firightfully thirsty, and have an awful head- 
ache." 

The desired accommodation was supplied 
in silence ; and, after she had assisted me to 
remove my dress coat, which I found pain- 
fiilly inconvenient, and withdrew again, I 
lay down as before, and turned my face to the 
ceiling. For some time after the departure of 
the woman, who, according to the general 
instinct of her sex, seemed to regard me with 
some sympathy, I could hear voices approach- 
ing; and saw, through my half-dosed eyes? 
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the four men who had assaulted me, enter the 
room, and taking their seats at the table, on 
which they had deposited some bottles and 
glasses, proceed to make themselves comfort- 
able. I now utterly despaired of ever 
escaping with my life. I observed that each 
of them bore some mark — ^more or less com- 
memorative — of my resistance; and I felt 
that if they drank to any excess, my existence 
was not worth one hour's purchase. 

When they had been sitting for some time, 
apparently unconscious of my presence, their 
attention at length appeared, as if accident- 
ally, to be directed toward me. 

" I expect," observed one, whom his nasal 
accent identified as an American, " that chap 
ought to be reviving a bit now. I was 
afeared, Jim, that clout you lent him on the 
side of the head was a stifFener ; and only the 
captain ordered us not to take his life, but 
just get him aboard the cutter after a beatings 
I don't much care if it war.'^ 

" Well by my soul," rejoined the individual 
addressed, whom I at once recognised as an 
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Hibernian, " he's a real tartar, anyhow. 
There's your two eyes, Walter, just bunged 
up — I'm cut myself on the figure-head — and, 
Sam's windpipe I did'nt expect would ever 
sarve him agin." 

" Yes," said a third, " and there's two of 
my teeth gone down my throat — I'm disfigured 
for life — What play he would make, if he had 
any fair dealing!" 

" Well," continued Jim, " he fought like a 
rale game-cock, and I respeet him as sich." 

" I guess, I never know'd an Irelander, 
that wasn't the devil to beat," rejoined the 
first speaker, " and I'd lay a small wager, 
that if he had a piece of blackthorn in his 
hand, we couldn't have cribbed him at all." 

" You don't say he's an Irishman?" re- 
turned Jim, " see that why ! Well, if I knew 
that, bad luck to me, if I'd ever rise hand or 
stick agin him."^ 

" And how would that go down with the 
captain, Jim?" suggested the American. 

" Devil a hair I'd care how 'twould go up 
or down wid him," replied Jim, "but an 
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Irishman Fd never come round that way. I 
don't refuse to meet any man fair. dVe see: 
but four agin one — It's not right — I wonder 
is he awake — may be he'd hare a drop o'drink 
or p. smoke." 

Under this hypothesis, my compatriot 
advanced toward me, and, gently touching my 
shoulder, inquired if I was awake; and my 
curiosity prevailing over every other feeling, I 
replied in the affirmative, and sat up. 

" May be, sir," said he, " you'd like a 
taste of something to drink — a drop of brandy 
and water, or a pipe of good tobacco?' 

" Indeed," said L "I don't care if I do; 
but I'd rather have some tea, if it is conve- 
nient." 

•• Are you badly hurt^ sir," again inquired 
my sympathetic countryman. 

•' How the deuce else could I be?'* I 
replied. " Four men to one — and I had no 
stick — ^nothing but my hands, if you came at 
me one by one, d — n me but I think Fd have 
licked the whole of ye." 

" By my soul, thin, I don't doubt but yoQ 
would, sir." 
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" Look here, Jim, said I, " isn't that your 
name? — ^feel my right arm, and see if it's 
broken," — for I felt it so inflexible and 
swollen, that without more ease and freedom 
than my other hand, in it's present state 
could attain, I could make no examination 
myself. Kneeling down beside me, he felt all 
along, to my indescribable torture, from the 
hand to the shoulder, not only the right, but 
the left arm ; and, as he drew up my shirt- 
sleeves, I was horrified to see them all black 
and purple, and the coagulated blood starting 
from the skin at intervals. I foresaw that I 
should not for some weeks enjoy the free use 
of them ; and this dispirited me, as I trusted 
only to my own activity to escape from my 
unaccountable durance, unless I could conci- 
liate the woman, or this man, to assist me. 

"No, sir," he replied, at length, after 
punishing me very severely for my curiosity, 
'' the bones are all right — an' 'twould be a 
pity anything happened 'em, an' you able to 
use 'em so handy." 

" But what's the meaning of all this, Jim ? 

G 3 
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What grudge had you all against me? Whom 
did you mistake me for; or who set you on 

to itr 

" Oh ! faith, I couWn't tell you that for 
my life," replied Jim, admonished by a look 
from the man whose teeth I had displaced, 
and whom the derangement of his personal 
attractions had particularly incensed against 
me. "Well have to take ye out of this, 
though; but don^t be afeard; we'll do no 
more harm to you, if you'll only come along 
quietly/' 

"I think," observed the man with the 
clouded optics, "we'd better give him some 
breakfast. Here, Emily, my beauty, give 
this gentleman something to eat and drink ; 
while ever we keep a prisoner, he shan't 
starve." 

" After a few minutes, the young woman 
appeared again, bringing in a large tray, 
covered with very acceptable restoratives, 
which, with an expression of melancholy and 
quiet contempt, she laid on the table; and, 
bending her eyes significantly on me, with- 
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drew, in silence. While I was at breakfast, 
after which I felt considerably refreshed, 
though sadly crippled by the soreness of my 
arms, my jailers continued drinking with so 
much good- will, that I saw, with some satis- 
faction, that they must soon become stupid 
and helpless, and only feared that I might, in 
the meantime, sufier from their violence. 

Their conversation, becoming gradually 
more noisy, consisted, at first, of allusions and 
inuendos, intelligible only to themselves; but 
became, in its progress, more undisguised. 

"What will Mary Anne say to you," inquired 
one, with a most unlucky allusion, " without 
your front marline-spikes ? You look like a 
serpent, Jacob, with his fangs unshipped." 

" What the blazes is that to you ?" returned 
the edentatus^ fiercely. " I look as well as 
you, don't I? with your cheek-bone stove in. 
I was hurt in a fair fight, like a gentleman. 
Would you like I'd tell how you were orna- 
mented? I never robbed the deadj nor got 
a wipe of a cutlass from a woman !" 

" Hold your infernal tongue, Jacob, or I'll 
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pnU it ont ! 'TwiU get too loose now; there's 
no teeth to keep it in." 

''Be quiet, ye bom devik!" cried Jim; 
can*t yez drink without fightin?* 

'^ He mistakes where he is, Jim,'' obsenred 
Jacob. '^ He thinks he's cruisin' amcmg the 
prisoners^ after an action, when he cut short 
the dying man for his handful of gold; and 
laid hands on the Quadroon girl, that drew 
her cutlass^ like a man, and opened a new 
top-light in his face." 

Maddened by this allusion^ and pale through 
rage, he rushed, with the spring rf a tiger, 
upon Jacob, who grasped him by the throat, 
as he came ; and, clinging to each other, with 
the ferocity of wild beasts, they came to the 
ground together, rolling oyer and oyer. 
While the other two men endeayoured, in 
yain, to puU asunder the inextricable tangle 
of limbs, locked together with all the energy 
of demoniac hatred and reyenge, Emily, who 
had rushed into the room, and I stood by, and 
quietly looking on. 

'' Let them fight it out," said ^e. in a low 
whisper, " aU the better for you." 
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As Jacob still tightened his hold of his 
adversary's throat, the choking man, now 
growing livid, and writhing for want of 
breath, twisted his left hand in the hair, and 
inflicted frightftd blows on the face of his 
antagonist, who still held on like a bull-dog, 
until the blows gradually relaxed ; the hands 
clutched the air, convulsively, and, with a 
hoarse gurgling in the throat, he became 
motionless: yet his infuriated enemy seemed 
determined to keep his gripe till death. I 
could refrain no longer, and, forgetting all 
the sensations of my late castigation, seized a 
stick, and, with a smart blow upon the elbow, 
deadened his hand, when his victim, appa- 
rently lifeless, was dragged away. Mutually 
exhausted, as they were, some minutes elapsed 
before either stirred. The combined effects 
of the spirits they had swallowed, and of the 
rage by which they had been transported, had 
stupified both. At last Jacob, rising from 
the floor, and shaking himself, like a water- 
dog, advanced unsteadily to the table, and 
filling out a tumbler-fuU of rum, drank it to 
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the bottom, and then sat down, rocking, with 
an oscillating motion, to and fro, and gazing, 
vacantly, on the opposite wall. He had 
become speechlessly intoxicated, before the 
other evinced any symptoms of animation; 
and, while the others applied themselves to the 
recovery of the American, I observed Emily 
pour some laudanum into the rum. 

In about an hour, all was quiet ; it wanted 
now another hour of twilight; and Emily 
taking me into the next room, which was 
appropriated to her own use, desired me to 
prepare for our departure, as she also had 
resolved upon abandoning her present asso- 
ciates. This, however, proved more difficult 
than I had expected ; or than it might have 
been, had I been less disabled. Urging me 
to lose no time, and promising to explain 
everything when our escape was once eflFected, 
she led me down stairs, after having gone to 
search for a key in the keeping of our four 
friends, which she was unable to find. 

The doors were securely locked; and all 
the windows strongly barred with iron ; and 
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these defences it would have cost a long time 
and much noise to remove ; and it was neces- 
sary to do ail silently ; because, stupified as 
they all were, they had been accustomed to 
keep watch, and be awake upon sudden 
alarms. I inquired, therefore, if any one 
window was undefended by bars, and being 
answered in the negative, I proceeded to 
examine them, and discover from which one 
or two could be most easily removed. On the 
stairs, and about twelve feet from the level of 
what had once been a small garden, I found a 
window, outside which the bars had been 
inserted into a thick wooden frame. On this I 
accordingly set to work, and with the help of a 
strong knife, and a hot iron, which Emily kept 
in order, going and returning, as often as it 
became cool, I dislodged two bars. We had 
now room to pass through, and I was pre- 
paring to attempt an exit, when she uttered 
a faint scream, and, looking round, I was 
horrified at the bloated visage of one of our 
keepers, peeping from a door behind us. 
With a stupid and abortive grin of satisfaction 
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he approached us, making some observations, 
which, from his intoxication, were utterly un- 
intelligible, while Emily stood as if petrified, 
and I endeavoured to collect all my resources 
to meet the untoward emergency. I saw that 
he could be easily overpowered, but for the 
noise which would inevitably call up the 
others; and was waiting, with ioay eyes 
rivetted on his movements, and the knife 
still in my hand, when, as he tottered to- 
wards us, Emily, with a sudden and rapid 
spring, brought him to the ground, and 
dexterously crammed a handkerchief into his 
mouth, while he twisted his hands in her 
hair, which had fallen loose in the struggle. 
In the meantime, I had cut away the sash-line 
from the window, and stooped over him to tie 
his arms; but found it impossible, by any 
force, to loosen his grasp. To escape by 
myself would now have been easy, but such a 
thought I could not for a moment entertain* 
The remedy which I adopted, in my vexation 
and haste, was cruel and desperate. With 
the point of my penknife I severed the tendons 
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on his wrists, and unnerved his hands for 
ever. Then binding a tourniquet of the cord 
on each arm, and tying them both firmly 
together, I left him. Holding on by the sill, 
I dropped softly upon the ground; but, as 
this was a feat which she could not perform, 
I stood so that she might place her feet upon 
my shoulder, as she hung from the window, 
and then let her down in my arms. We were 
now clear of the house, but as far from liberty 
as ever ; enclosed around by high walls, 
which, though I might have climbed, it would 
have been utterly impossible for her, with 
any help, to surmount. After looking about 
for some time, we discovered, concealed by 
some shrubs, a small wicket, which, as the 
timber was partially decayed, I tore open, 
with some pain and difficulty, and we emerged 
into a dark narrow lane. 

" Now," said I, "do you know the way?" 
" Yes, yes," she answered hastily, " on 
this way, and we shall soon be safe." 

Walking on smartly for about twenty 
minutes, until we crossed an open space, from 
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which the house — apparently an uninhabited 
ruin — was visible ; we paused, and taking my 
ann, she led me along more slowly. 

" You are of course," said she, " curious to 
know how you have been brought into the 
society of the wretched being, who now holds 
you. 'Tis all told in a few words. These 
men have beaten and seized you by order of 
Mr. Belton, whom I suppose you know : you 
must have oflfended him, or be an obstacle to 
some of his designs. Whoever has the mis- 
fortune of being either disliked or feared by 
that man, is sure to suffer for it sooner or 
later. He is the evil genius of all who 
approach him. Their commission was to 
take you to sea in one of their boats — why 
I'm sure I can't tell ; but it would have been 
all done in such a manner, that he could 
never be identified as the author — It would be 
certain death to any of his men who betrayed 
him, or to me now, if he can find me again. 
Let it be so if it will ! All that could make 
life desirable to poor Emily is lost." 

As her voice faltered, I asked, in order to 
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direct her thoughts from herself, "Who is 
Belton? — ^what is his occupation?" 

" Belton," she replied, " is a smuggler and 
a pirate— a destroyer of men and women— of 
life and innocence. That old house we have 
just quitted, that everybody supposes is a 
haunted ruin, contains more treasure than I 
know, or can calculate ; and unless the building 
was levelled to the ground ; — perhaps not even 
then — it could not be found except by him or 
his. He has amassed more wealth than would 
build a city ; and Joe, the mulatto, who knows 
more about him than any other human being, 
told me that he is now going to retire, and 
settle in Ireland — ^you're an Irishman, are you 
not?" 

" Yes ; but how did you come to know 
him?" 

" Alas," she said, after a pause, " do not 
ask ! — 'tis madness, wild torturing madness to 
think of it all! God, how guiltless and 
happy I once was ! and home, home ! — would 
to heaven that the heavy earth was pressed 
down over my coflSn ! if, even then I could 
cease to think and remember ! " 
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Endeavouring to check her bursting and 
choking sorrow, "We must part here," she 
continued, " we are now almost in town; and 
I must be far away in a few hours — ^farewell ! " 
and pressing my hand, she disappeared. 

I saw and knew her whole history — 'twas 
the old story. The glittering fascination — 
the allurements of splendour — the yielding to 
a soft and deep intoxication of reason — the 
giddy plunge from innocence and truth into a 
brief and visionary enjoyment — and then, the 
bitter remorse — the scalding tears — ^the burn- 
ing and loathing self-contempt — the dark and 
eternal despair — I imagined all these, and I 
knew it all. 

I stood, for a moment, in bewildering 
amazement, like one waking from a trance — 
Belton ! why should he have set his men upon 
me ? What had I done to him ? Why should 
he fear me ? It was all unaccountable to me 
then ; but I resolved to know and avenge it 
all. I then applied myself to find my way to 
Mrs. Wilkins; and, as it was scarcely dark 
enough to conceal the derangements of my 
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dress aiid appearance, hailed the first car I 
saw, and was soon comfortably laid in a long 
deep sleep, enhanced by long fatigue, pain, 
and excitement. On coming down, the fol- 
lowing morning, I was surprised to learn that 
Beauchamp had not yet returned, and was 
beset by many inquiries respecting my 
absence, to which I returned such replies, as 
within the limits of civility, left my interested 
fi-iends fully as wise as I found them. 

On the next day, I felt such pain and stiff- 
ness, that I remained in bed ; and reporting 
myself on the sick list, requested to have my 
breakfast sent up stairs. As I lay, reflecting 
upon my recent adventure, I could not 
avoid associating together Belton's menaces 
on the night of the ball, Beauchamp's 
absence, and the attempt on my own liberty, 
as parts of the same design. The whole plot 
opened before me in this form. He feared, I 
supposed, my ability to thwart or retard, or 
assist Oldsworth against his designs upon 
Isabel. He had taken me to his yacht, in 
order to enable his men to identify me ; and 
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he had taken Beauchamp out of the way, lest 
his company, or assistance, might avail me. 
As I thought of all this, burning with indig- 
nation at the mere cowardice and meanness of 
the transaction, irrespective of any personal 
feelings, I deferred a decision upon any par- 
ticular course, until Beauchamp should 
return. He might be able to throw some 
light upon the affair; and, in any case, I 
should not for some days, be sufficiently 
recovered to resume hostilities. During the 
day, inquiries after my health were sent up 
by Miss Wheeler, and Captain Marmion, to 
which I replied with the most grateful civi- 
lity ; and, in the evening, Beauchamp walked 
into the room. 

When I recounted to him all that had 
occurred, his vexation and resentment were at 
least equal to my own ; and — 

" Now,'' I asked, '' what am I to do? — how 
am I to have satisfaction for all this ? — shall I 
call him out?'' 

" The fact is, my dear fellow," replied 
Beauchamp, ^^ that man's acquaintance is dan- 
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gerous in more ways than one. It is but 
lately that I am beginning to see through 
him ; and I suspected, the night before last, 
when I found that, instead of putting about, 
we were working out to sea, that he had some 
object in keeping me afloat. But how you 
are to punish him is a very difficult thing to 
decide. You see you can't bring this home to 
him. If you confront him, and he denies all 
knowledge of it, you can go no further. K 
you call him out, he'll go with the greatest 
pleasure, and shoot you as dead as a red 
herring. A man that can shoot swallows 
with a pistol, is no subject for a hostile 
message. And you may not probably be able 
to find him at all ; for, however the mischief 
he contrives it, he can never be found by 
anybody, except when he likes; and, if he 
wants any man, why, he'U find him, if he 
went into a nut-shell. You might, of course, 
lay informations before a magistrate; your 
name would appear in the police reports, and 
that would be all. No ! our best plan is to get 
back to Dublin — my business will be done in 
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two days more ; and then you must bide your 
opportunity. He'll be there, I suspect, as 
soon as ourselves.'' 

This was all very sensible, though very un- 
palatable advice, and I was compelled to adopt 
it; for, however I might feel, I really could 
not see that I had any alternative. When I 
showed him my arms. 

" Well," said' he, " you certainly did get 
the devil's own leathering, and fought your 
way through it like a mastiflf. I'd like to see 
Belton, when he reviews his men, and finds 
how you have painted 'em. What a pity, 
that we can't tell it all to these people here ! 
Marmion would actually worship you. Hamil- 
ton would run away from you as a cannibal. 
Dixon too, I think, would keep at a distance 
for fear of spoiling his digestion; and the 
ladies would think you so very, very interest- 
ing. It would be quite delightful. By 
Jupiter ! I think I will tell 'em about it." 

" Oh ! no, no," said I, '' not a syllable ; 
they'd bore and torment me out of the little 
life I have left." 
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CHAPTER V. 



Ah! wherefore did*8t thou build thy hope 
On the false earth's inconstancy ? 
Did thine own heart afford no scope 
Of love, or moving thoughts to thee ; 
That natural scenes, or human smiles. 
Could steal the power to wind thee in their wiles? 

Shellet. 

Once more in Dublin ; I hastened to my 
chambers with the same childish anxiety as if 
I had been absent for years; and as soon as I 
had surveyed my own loved dominions, applied 
for admission at Oldsworth's door, and was 
admitted by Kit, whom I found busily engaged 
in endeavouring to restore some dress-garments 
of the proprietor to a state of gentlemanly 
cleanliness. 

VOL. II. H 
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'' The old devilment, sir!" cried Kit, as 

soon as he recovered from the real, or aflfected 

joy of my sudden apparition, and informed 

me that Oldsworth had just gone out. " I 

wonder they're not sick of it, some time or 

other. They were all out last night, sir, Mr. 

M'Morrough and the rest of 'em; and sich a 

kimmilamauleen as they kicked up at Batty's 

Circus, was never witnessed in Dublin. Some 

of 'em aren't come back yet. Look here, 

sir ; see that for a dress-trousers ! Isn't that 

a nice state for a satin waistcoat to be in? 

And them patent leather boots, I don't think 

they'll ever look decent again. But sure you 

often cuts the same figure, yourself!" 

I just thought, if Kit had seen the figure I 

cut one morning in Liverpool, how he'd have 

moralized on it. 

As there was nothing ready in my own 

rooms, I breakfasted where I was; and, after 

dressing myself, went to look about the town ; 

and visiting all the customary haunts and 

lounges, could see no acquaintance, except 

Mrs. Elton. 
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" I have one question to ask you/* said 
she, when we had been conversing for some 
time, " why did you desert us so suddenly ? I 
hope that uncivilized brother of mine has not 
infected you with a passion for the sea. We 
were sadly in want of you. There were a 
certain pair of blue eyes, that 1 thought, 
beamed less brightly for your absence. What 
soft magic did you employ ? What did you 
say, or do, to Jane Lindsay ? You set her poor 
heart panting and trembling like a frighted 
bird. Wasn't it very cruel?" 

" That was just it," I replied, " you have 
answered your own question. I could fight 
no longer, and so, I just ran away, like a 
man who wants to reserve his last chance. 
But, seriously, I'm very sorry for it all. I 
neither wished nor designed it; and she's too 
good and too beautiful to trouble herself about 

'" Well,' I dare say she'll get over it, with 
the aid of change of scene; but I am just on 
the brink of a discovery, which will interest 
you paore. 1 have almost found Harriette 

H 2 
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Onslow ; or rather, Mrs. Lacey has. After a 
post or two, I think we shall know where she 
is. I know she's somewhere in the West, but 
her cousin George has disappeared altogether. 
Nobody knows where he is. And now I have 
some visits to pay. Will you come?" 

It may be naturally expected that in such a 
city as the Irish capital, such a woman as 
Isabel Delacour must have been beset by 
many admirers ; that the allurements of title, 
of rik, of notoriety, would have been ^ 
out glittering before her inexperienced eyes ; 
that, even the less ingenuous resources of 
practised and diplomatic eflfrontery would 
have been employed to ensnare, if not to 
captivate, her heart, or her fortune. 

It happened, however, that though admired 
of all, she moved along through the crowd 
unapproached by adulation, or those more 
obtrusive attentions by which it is commonly, 
but erroneously believed that the female heart 
may be successfully assailed. Twice only, 
was she called upon to repel, with any 
emphasis, the advances of adventurous lovers. 
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Of these unsuccessful candidates, one was the 
young aristocrat, to whom the reader has 
been already introduced : the ostensible pos- 
sessor of extensive estates, lying under the 
paternal and tenacious control of disinterested 
lawyers in that bottomless pit — the Court of 
Chancery. This gentleman having arrived at 
the exciting conviction that her fortune, if 
distributed among the vultures, who preyed 
upon his vitals, would entitle him to a carte 
blanche^ to begin afresh ; nee de magnd dege- 
nerare culina; and having adopted the 
introductory device of dazzling her ambition 
by the glories of a four-in-hand drag, and the 
seductive prospect of residing in a western 
castle, with a numerous family of dogs and 
horses, duly offered for her acceptance his 
hand and name; but the offer having been 
stoically declined, with the instinct of a 
gentleman, he abandoned the pursuit, and 
troubled her no further. The other besieger 
of her affections was a college-man, who 
compensated for a deficiency of personal 
recommendations — of which he was totally 
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unconscious — by the ardour and pertinacity 
of his attentions, and the Ossianic sublimity 
of his language. He was a gentleman of low 
stature, measuring somewhere about four feet 
eight inches, allowing two inches for his boot- 
heels ; broad shoulders, and a bull-neck, sup- 
ported a head disproportionately large for his 
altitude, and matted over with a dense 
growth of snuff-coloured hair. He was also a 
man of fashion, and a never-failing visitor of 
vice-regal levees, and other places of ambi- 
tiously aristocratic resort. 

In his case, Isabel found it necessary to be 
determined and decisive; and Mr. O'Reilly 
was subsequently heard to assert, that in the 
course of his long acquaintance with the very 
higliest society, no woman had ever presumed 
to treat him with so much indignity and 
disrespect. But, the fact was, that, from 
her first meeting with Oldsworth, she had 
been so entirely attracted toward him; and^ 
in the candour, and innocence, and indepen- 
dence of her heart, she had permitted that 
preference to evince itself so undisgaisedly. 
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that the utter hopelessness of a rivalry with 
him, must have suggested itself to any other 
admirer. 

Oldsworth, in addition to his personal 
recommendations, which were considerable, 
was an adept in all those lighter accomplish- 
ments, which ensure popularity in female 
society. An air of poetry and deep senti- 
ment also hung around all his words and 
actions ; and he possessed besides, the unde- 
finable and unacquirable talent of conversing 
lightly and agreeably about nonentities. It 
was, therefore, not singular that these qualifi- 
cations, enhanced by his enthusiasm toward 
herself, should have told powerfully on the 
feelings of a young, ardent, and impetuous 
girl. They were now almost inseparable. 

They walked, drove, rode, and frequented 
all public places together. He spent all day, 
and every day, beside her, and returned to 
college only at night. I seldom saw him, 
except when he occasionally visited me at 
midnight, and when I spent an evening at 
Rathgar. He was happy ; and I What 
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a contrast was there! I had almost alto- 
gether forsaken the company of women, Mrs. 
Elton being the only individual of the sex, 
with whom I maintained any acquaintance ; 
devoting a life of morbid retirement and 
solitude to deep and constant study, relieved 
at rare intervals, by a day or night of bois- 
terous amusement; which, whenever I tasted 
at all, I enjoyed to a reckless and maddening 
excess. It was the moral intoxication, in 
which I sometimes sought to find insensibility 
to the dull and restless pain of what had now 
almost ceased to be suspense, and had become 
the reality of a definite and certain despair. 

But, it was Barker, whose society formed 
the principal link between the external world 
and myself. His faculty of equanimity, under 
all vicissitudes; his infinity of resources, 
and infectious gaiety, constituted at this time 
the sole nepenthh of my distemper, which he 
technically designated as a case of hydrocardia^ 
or, softening of the heart. 

I was growing weary of the tedious alter- 
nations of close reading and trite amusements. 
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Vacation was near, when college becomes a 
wilderness, in the silence and solitude of 
which, you could hear the clock ticking, and 
your footsteps reverberating in multiplied 
echoes among the deserted walls and spectre- 
like columns. Many students had departed, 
and were going off every hour ; and, in a few 
days, the only inhabitants would be a few 
men who were remaining to read without 
interruption for the medal examinations in 
November. My sadness was aggravated by 
the reflection that every man whom I knew 
had a home to go to, and a father and mother 
to welcome their son, and celebrate his arrivjJ 
by all those tender and heart-touching caresses, 
of which home alone is the scene ; while I had 
no household gods to turn to, and was alone 
upon earth ! 

I had been invited by Oldsworth to spend 
the summer at his father's house in Cork ; but 
he could not now leave Isabel ; and his father 
had permitted him to remain, and dispose of 
himself as he pleased. The course which I 
had, therefore, marked out for myself, was to 

H 3 
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travel through all the west of Ireland, in 
search of Harriette, in case I should not soon 
receive some intelligence of her; or to go 
down the Mediterranean with Beauchamp: 
and while I was fluctuating in this uncer- 
tainty — diandicha mermeritsbn — events inter- 
posed which brought all speculations to a 
crisis. 

One morning, as I was yawning over some 
book at breakfast, I was surprised by a visit 
from Oldsworth, who entered with much 
gravity, took a chair in silence, and applied 
himself to my meerschaum, with all the avi- 
dity of a starving man sitting down to dinner. 
All this appeared rather strange, particularly 
the latter proceeding ; as he had now almost 
totally given up the habit of smoking at so 
early an hour. I looked at him interrogative- 
ly, when — 

'• You are, of course, surprised," he ob- 
served, •' to see me here at this hour — so am 
I, too! Tou remember, Alleyn, the hints 
you gave me respecting Belton, the morning 
after the ball. Well, I have come now to ask 
you to explain all about them, and tell me 
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the whole circumstances. My motive for 
making this request is this. I went up, as 
usual, this morning about eleven, and was 
very concisely informed, that ' Miss Delacour 
was unwell, and could not see me to-day.' I 
could obtain no further illumination. And 
wondering that no note, or more satisfactory 
message had been given, I, of course, turned 
back ; and then recollected that, when going 
up, I had passed Belton on the road. As we 
were both moving rather rapidly, I scarcely 
noticed him at the time, but, it now occurs 
to me, that he looked at me with a smile of 
the most triumphant malice. Now, coupling 
his appearance there with your warning, I 
fear there is some danger — some diabolical 
mischief in the way. But then, she is so far 
above dissimulation ! " 

I then recounted to him fiilly and candidly, 
all that I had unintentionally seen and heard 
on that eventful night. 

" Good Heaven!" said he, " AU is lost! I 
must go back at once." 

" No," said I, " do not go back; but, 
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vrrite ! If anything disastrous has occurred, 
she neither can nor will see you ; but she'll 
reply to a letter, and give an explanation. 
Take my advice; we can all advice others 
better than ourselves." 

" Well then, be it so! But, I shall be the 
bearer myself." 

He was leaving me for the purpose of 
acting on this advice, when Kit appeared, 
and proceeded to clear away the table. 

" Now, Kit," said I, " keep yourself quiet, 
there's no hurry, leave those things there." 

'^Very well, sir," repUed Kit, ^^the old 
story always ; tea-things on the table always 
till four o'clock !" 

"Here's a letter for you, Mr. Oldsworth," 
continued Kit; " I seen you coming in here, 
and I brought it over. 'Twas brought while 
ago by a man in livery." 

After looking at the direction, he tore it 
open with trembling agitation, read it hastily, 
turned pale, and groaning as if in pain, laid 
his face upon lus hands. The letter which he 
had thrown to me, ran thus: — 
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" My ever dearest Edward, 

"We can meet no more! The 
stem necessity of this, and the fiendish cruelty 
which has imposed it, I cannot even explain. 
Do, if you can, banish from your heart and 
memory all love for the wretched and ruined 
Isabel. Do not come, or write to me — I could 
not — ^you could not bear it. The tragedy will 
be brief. / must marry Belton. But I shall 
soon be released. May Heaven and you pity 
me ! Oh Edward, my heart is breaking— is 
already broken. 

" Isabel." 

We were both stunned, horrified, and silent, 
and sat with his hand in mine. 

" I wish to God, Alleyn, I was dead ! " 
were the only words he spoke, as he left the 
room. 

Lost as I was in contemplating and review- 
ing all the details of this harrowing and 
crushing calamity, I had not, for some time, 
noticed his absence ; and when I did, hastened 
to follow him. 
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I found him pacing np and down, still 
holding the fatal letter, and his hands pressed 
upon his sides: he conld say nothing. He 
would sit down, and impatient of rest, would 
rise an<} walk about again. 1 looked at him, 
equally silent ; and could offer no consolation ; 
but 1 could well imderstand all that passed 
through his mind — ^love, jealousy, burning 
revenge, the intolerable anticipation of the 
cruel sneers which his disappointment would 
call forth ; and, added to all, the heavy debts 
which he had incurred — foolishly and preci- 
pitately to be sure — in expectation of his 
union with Isabel. All this rushed upon him 
in a torrent ; and the mingled and maddening 
thought of all must have been beyond all 
human endurance — and still no word, not 
even a tear, gave vent to his rage and vexa- 
tion. K ever man was insane, Oldsworth 
was at that moment a maniac ! 

To attempt to calm or control him would 
have been a cruel mockery. Still, I knew of 
Isabel's ungovernable determination and 
haughty courage; and was not without a 
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hope, that, in defiance of whatever compul- 
sion Belton may be able to exert — and some 
such power he seemed to possess — she would 
break through all restraint and set herself at 
liberty; but, again, her letter seemed to 
breathe merely a reluctant and helpless sub- 
mission. These suggestions I ventured after 
awhile to intimate; but he would not be 
consoled. It was, he said, all over, and 
there was nothing before him but the blank 
darkness of despair. 

Towards evening, he became a little more 
rational ; and during the night — for neither of 
us thought of sleep; but sat together, com- 
paring and bemoaning our misfortunes — was 
speculating on many wild and impracticable 
devices, but such as would naturally occur to 
a man in his position. One of these was to 
provoke Belton to a duel, and end the matter 
one way or other. I suggested that Belton's 
plans were too well laid : that he could neither 
be met nor found; and if he could, that he 
would avoid any quarrel, of which the motive 
was so obvious. 
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"No," said I, "your sorest hope lies in 
Isabel herself. She will never marry him, if 
she can help it. I know she hates him : and, 
if it comes to the worst, whoever sees them 
united, will witness a tragedy. K there was 
any use in calling out Belton, I should have 
had him on the sod before now." 

About seven in the morning, we were both 
so exhausted, that we forgot all our troubles 
for a time, but only to awaken again to the 
sharp pang, with which a recent sorrow recurs 
to the returning consciousness. 

I was about to revisit Oldsworth on the 
following day, when Barker came in, and 
heard from me the recital of the events of 
yesterday. 

" 0, Tisiphone !" he explained, " am I to 
have two of ye on my hands? But leave him 
to me. m have him aU right in a few days. 
He's not near so bad a case as you?" 

" I should say," I replied, " that he's much 
worse." 

"So much the more easily cured! The 
more violent such ailments are, the more 
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curable. Now, in his case, this vexation will 
wear itself out, and deaden the feeling ; but 
in yours it does not sting so sharply, and 
leaves more vitality. Then his case is a 
certainty: yours is indefinite. FU go over 
and take him out. Beauchamp is going out 
sailing to-day — will you come?" 

I consented ; and, after a strong and deter- 
mined resistance, Oldsworth also acquiesced ; 
and, in a short time, we were on board the 
Triton. 

" Here," said Barker, " are two very love- 
sick. aod'her.i«all,i^e young g«.Le». 
What's to be done with them? They're 
dangerous lunatics! Perhaps, we could get 
up a squall, or swamp ourselves ; or try some 
other desperate remedy, for their diseased 
imaginations. I suppose you would'nt like 
to scuttle the Triton out at sea?" 

It was just as Barker had anticipated — 
Oldsworth became, towards evening, wonder- 
fully composed; and, but for an occasion^ 
sigh, and now and then a fit of inattention, 
his mental suffering would have escaped the 
notice of a stranger. 
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" 0, yes," said I, to Barker, when he 
directed my attention to the very visible 
improvement, " it's all very well now ; but, 
when he's alone. Fancy him hearing of her 
being actually married ! Imagine his state of 
mind on the morning of the wedding!" 

" Ay, that wiU be a sore day for him ; but 
I'll be near him on that occasion." 

Keturning after what would, under other 
circumstances, have been a most agreeable 
day, we sat up to a late hour in Barker's 
rooms; and, when we separated, I walked 
about the courts for some hours. All thoughts 
of sleep were far away. I was possessed by 
some indistinct horror — the approach of some 
new and heavy calamity, coming nearer and 
nearer, and fascinating me by its attraction — 
as the cold snake paralyzes its victim with its 
evil eye. 

There are some peculiarly and miserably 
sensitive creatures, to whom coming evils 
make themselves mysteriously and indefinitely, 
but still sensibly felt; on whom the shadow 
falls dark, cold, and shapeless, before the 
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pressure of the reality ' arrives. As the 
shrinking and sensitive mimosa trembles and 
closes up its petals when it hears — ^for it may 
be almost said to hear — the distant hoof beat 
on the turf, so do the foot-falls of Fate, while 
yet in the distance, painfully thrill upon the 
immaterial nerves of the spirit, that bends 
and droops beneath the coming blow. This 
feeling was altogether distinct from what I 
experienced in sympathy for Oldsworth. It 
presaged an ordeal through which I knew I 
should myself have to pass ; though whence, 
or in what shape, it might come, was still 
among the secrets of the future. 

After about an hour of light and uneasy 
sleep in the morning, I received a letter, 
containing a formal invitation to be present at 
the marriage of Isabel and Belton, which was 
to take place in four days; accompanied by 
a note from Isabel, consisting of these words : — 

" Dear Mr. Alleyn, 

" I write to request, as a personal 
favour, to the most miserable of human 
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beings, that you will not fail to accept 
the accompanying invitation. It is not that 
I am desirous of being exhibited to many 
witnesses; but certain events are to happen, 
at which it is my most earnest wish that you 
should be present. 

" Yours, ever sincerely, 

" L D." 

" So soon !" said I. " Then Belton is 
indeed impatient for the sacrifice ; but I shall 
go and see it out." I then wrote and sent 
back the following reply : — 

" Dear Miss Delacour, 

" It would be superfluous as impos- 
sible for me to express my feelings on what I 
must call this very sad occasion. I shall 
certainly be with pu on Friday morning; 
and would to heaven that it were in my power 
further to serve, or in any way assist or pro- 
tect you ! 

" Yours, faithfiilly, 

" H. A." 
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Barker came in soon after; and when I 
showed him Isabel's note — 

" 'Tis all so much the better for all parties," 
he observed, " that it should come on before 
any delay, or long contemplation of the affair 
could possibly reconcile her to it. 'Tis quite 
clear that she intends doing something despe- 
rate. If we could but know what power 
Belton has over her ! Is it not strange that, 
between the three of us, we can't save her ? 
But Oldsworth must not hear of it, until it's 
all over. To-morrow will be Wednesday. 
Well, Beauchamp and I will take him out to 
sea on Thursday morning; and won't come 
back till Monday ; and, by that time. Heaven 
only knows what may happen. But, I'm 
afraid 'tis a bad business ! Indeed, I never 
knew any good to come of love-affairs, in all 
my experience." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



There is a time, when hopes forsake us. 

That had promised bright days to come. 

There b a time when friends forsake us. 

That is felt with deeper gloom. 

Song. 

All was now ready. The melancholy 
preliminaries were arranged; all the sadder 
for their splendour and silence — ^a splendour 
and silence which seemed to portend some 
frightful calamity — and the bride was led 
forth into the room where we were all assem- 
bled, blazing with diamonds; but pale as the 
blossoms in her hair. Gazing all round, with 
a vacant and absent stare, and sinking me- 
chanicaUy into a chair, she looked like a 
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beautiful marble statue of despair, decorated 
for some gloomy and appalling ceremony. 

Toward Belton, who stood with a gleam of 
dark and malicious triumph on his stern fea- 
tures, she never once turned her eyes; and, 
though a smile of desperate audacity now 
and then lighted up his countenance, he feared 
in his heart to approach her. The stillness 
of this portentous scene was for some time 
painful. All attention was turned upon 
Isabel; but none, except her mother and 
myself, knew how her heart was breaking 
inside that glittering cincture — how her brain 
was burning beneath that starry diadem. 

" Come now," said Belton, at length, " the 
horses are ready, and it's past ten." 

A general movement followed the words, 
and while we all rose, I watched intently the 
silent and paralyzed victim of the sacrifice, 
who seemed as in a trance — her consciousness, 
her thoughts, her memory, all wandering far 
away. Still she stirred not, and as I in pity 
approached her, I could see her heart beating 
as if it would burst its barriers ; her pale lips 
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quivering, and her eyes fixed. Belton also 
advanced. She started suddenly, and pressed 
her hands upon her forehead, while one large 
bitter tear stole down her cheek ; and, shrink- 
ing from him, laid her hand upon my arm — I 
could feel her tremble all over. Belton grew 
pale, and looking like a crushed reptile, took 
his place near her at the other side ; and thus 
the sad procession moved on. 

Consigning her to the care of her brides- 
maids, I took my seat on the box of an open 
carriage ; and, in a few minutes, we arrived at 
the church. With the tottering and uncon- 
scious step of a somnambula, she was led to 
the altar, and the ceremony began. The 
woihIs, which sounded without meaning or 
purpose in her ears, were dictated, repeated^ 
and responded to in a husky and choking 
whisper. The false oath — the damning per- 
jury — was finished; and, with a wild and 
piercing scream, she reeled and fell. I seized 
her in my arms, to save her from the stone 
floor ; for her husband was too bewildered and 
overawed to interpose; and, when her senses 
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began to return, she broke forth into a con- 
vulsive flood of tears. Her bursting heart 
heaved and sank ; and she sobbed aloud in all 
the resistless and overwhelming passion of 
despair, now helplessly and hopelessly sealed 
for ever. 

It was a scene never to fade from the 
memory of any witness. 

Isabel did not join the party at breakfast ; 
but, at her own request, was suffered to 
remain in the drawing-room, where she paced 
to and fro; no longer with a feeble and 
unsteady step ; but erect and firm, with flash- 
ing eye, compressed lips, and clenched hands. 

At length, when some hours had passed 
away, and a single traveUing-carriage drew 
up at the door, Ellen Colville, and another 
bridemaid, came up to remind her that it 
was now time to prepare for her departure ; 
but the intelligence was received only with a 
mocking sneer. She then requested, in a 
kinder tone, that her mother, Mr. AUeyn, 
and Mr. Belton should be called up stairs. I 
was struck by the total and sudden change in 

VOL. II. I 
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her demeanour; but little did I anticipate 
what it foreboded. 

When we were seated around • her ; " Mr. 
Belton," said she, to her husband, whose vexa- 
tion and perplexity would, under other cir- 
cumstances, have been pitiable, " may I 
trouble you to lock the door?" — " You, Mr. 
Alleyn," she continued, " are present at this 
conference as the representative of your friend, 
who is the only man— I may now speak with- 
out reserve — the only man whose love was 
ever dear to me. I have now an explanation 
to offer of this fatal and harrowing scene, 
which so many strangers have been brought 
here to-day, against my wishes, to behold, 
and perhaps, to enjoy. I must remind you, 
Mr. Belton, that by your threats of giving 
publicity to certain circumstances relating to 
my birth, and my right to inherit all this 
misorable wealth, or whatever you please to 
oall it, you have forced me to undei^o iins 
awful ceremony. You remember that I offered 
it all to you, to set me free from you and it 
for over; and that you refused that poor 
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trifling mercy, and insisted on the whole 

sacrifice — on the right to call me yours. Well, 

sir, I consented — not altogether, nor indeed 

at all for my own sake — to give you that 

right; you swore, after my dictation, a 

solemn and fearful oath to keep that secret 

from all human eyes and ears. By that oath 

you are now bound; I have become, in 

return, your wife, and bear your name. My 

promise is fulfilled, and all further intercourse 

between us is now at an end. I wish neither 

to see nor hear of you from this hour for 

ever. But, if you presume to believe that 

you have acquired a right to inflict upon me 

any further persecution, you will find that 

there is a limit to my endurance. I now 

swear, by all that is venerated and adored in 

Heaven and Earth," sinking on her knees, 

and drawing from her bosom a small dagger, 

" and call upon Heaven to witness and record 

the oath, that this dagger ends it all. It 

shall shed my blood, at least ; perhaps yours, 

also. Oh God ! have I not suffered enough, 

to be spared the rest?" 

I 2 
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As she spoke, she looked a very Pjrthia. 
Her swollen and upturned eyes — ^her bare 
and elevated arm — ^her heaving and dilated 
breast, and vehement utterance — awed us all, 
and, most of all, Belton. He approached her, 
however, and attempted to speak. 

" No, no !" she cried. " It is all past. 
You should have foreseen this. What do I 
care for the opinions or remarks of people? 
You may gloss it over, as you can, or, as you 
choose. I stir not from this place, or this 
resolution. Your love, sir ! Oh, yes ! — ^well 
and tenderly you have proved it ! All that 
you can now suffer is not the thousandth part 
of the slow and killing torture you have 
visited on me. Murder, however lingering, 
is murder still. But you have triumphed, 
sir ! 0. God ! — ^yes I It is all a blank, now 
— all a blank, for ever.'' 

"* By heaven !" cried Belton, '* this is too 
much : but what a fool I am !*' placing his 
arm roimd her shoulders, as i^ by a gentle 
and jiersuasive violence, he would calm down 
her resentment; but, quick as light, she 
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disengaged herself from his touch, and the 
dagger flashed again before his eyes. He 
flung himself upon a chair, and, the next 
moment, rushed from the room, and left the 
house. 

" Here," she continued, regardless of his 
movements, and taking from her finger a 
diamond ring — " Here, Mr. Alleyn, I entrust 
this to you. He could not come to see all 
this. Give him this, and tell him not to 
forget me ; for I shall soon die. Oh, Edward ! 
Edward! they have killed me. We shall 
never meet again !" 

She left us, and we could hear her lock 
herself into another apartment. 

Mrs. Delacour, who had been weeping in 
silence, during the whole scene, now seemed 
utterly inconsolable; and, rocking herself to 
and fro, murmured hysterically, " My poor 
child! My poor Isabel! Oh, Belton! why 
have you done this? You knew she could 
never love you!" 

1 could remain no longer; and, putting 
Edward's ring on my finger, prepared to leave 
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the house. I was obliged, very reluctantly, 
to revisit the parlour, to ask a servant for my 
hat; and here I was beset by numerous 
inquiries, which the length of the secret con- 
ference, and my visible excitement had 
provoked. To all, however, I was compelled 
to reply, that I could give no information; 
and, as Mrs. Elton was leaving at the same 
time, I took a seat in her carriage, and put 
her in possession of all the particulars of the 
strange and lamentable tragedy, of which I 
had been a spectator. 

" Indeed,^' said I, " I always suspected that 
any attempt at coercion upon such a spirit as 
hers must have, at least, ended in disappoint- 
ment, and I never imagined that she would 
have submitted to the ceremony at all, for 
any consideration." 

"I should have said so, too, but it must 
have been some powerful intimidation. He 
must have had some strong hold upon her 
fears, and has taken a most ungenerous 
advantage of it. 0, why will human beings 
punish each other, and aggravate the natural 
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and inevitable sorrows of our lot? Heaven 
knows, it needs not cruelty to render human 
life miserable! If we all endeavoured to 
lighten each other's burdens, there would 
still be misery enough on earth, to make the 
Elohim weep, when they look down from their 
own calm empyrean upon our little planet! 
Yes, it is true, and yet wonderful, that man 
is the most cruel — the most coldly, and gratui- 
tously, and deliberately cruel animal in God's 
fair creation ; and that the worst of cruelties 
are fenced about and hallowed by the names 
of justice, religion, charity, love, friendship, 
and all that might have made, and ought to 
make of earth a half-way Paradise! The 
poor girl ! how she must suflfer ! Her pride 
and courage will only make it the more in- 
supportable. If she were a timid and yield- 
ing spirit, it might be otherwise — she can't 
bend, and can only be broken ; another would 
bend and live through it — and poor Olds- 
worth?" 

" He's very nearly insane; but Barker and 
your brother have taken him out to sea, and 
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he does not know it all yet. The intelligenoe 
I bear, however, will be some consolation." 

^^ I have been asked to Delaconr's this 
evening; but I shan't go. I should think 
nobody will." 

" I won't," said I, " most certainly." 
" Then, shall I expect to see you?" 
" I'm afraid, I can't promise; but 111 try." 
When I returned to college, considerably 
perplexed as to how I should get over the 
remainder of the day, and preparing to 
change my dress, for a walk about the town, 
I drew up, by the merest accident, the slide 
of my letter-box, and found a strange-looking 
epistle. The writing, which was feminine, I 
did not at first recognise. The post-mark was 
Gralway, where I knew nobody. The seal, a 
Psyche, with her wings expanded above her 
head, and encircled with the motto ^non 
omnis moriar^^ was also new to me. What 
could it be ? After turning it over and over, 

I opened it at last, when Oh, my poor 

long-lost girl ! — it was from Harriette Onslow ! 
There was but one melancholy line. 
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" Come to me, my dear Henry — I am 
dying ! Come quickly," 

" Good Heaven ! and it was lying there all 
the morning!" but there was no time for 
thinking. 

" Eun away, Kit," said I, to my pedisse- 
quits, " and find out what conveyances are 
going to-day to Gralway — I must be off at 
once." 

" To Galway, sir?" inquired Kit, opening 
his eyes, as if in a visitation of second sight. . 

" Tes, yes — did'nt I say so ? — come now, be 
smart." 

" It is said, sir, that the New-Zealanders 
are addicted to cannibalism ; but " 

" Go out of that, sir ; and do what I desire 
you." 

" In the twinkling of a bed-post, sir; but, 
I can give you the required information now, 
on the spot. I have it all cut and dry. The 
coach won't leave town until nine to-night, 
and it takes about twenty hours to go down ; 
but the boat, sir, from Portobello, goes at 
two, and will land you at Ballinasloe in the 

I 3 
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morning, and then Bianconi's car will cany 
you on to the city of the tribes — or, as Mr, 
Heeren calls it, sir, de city of de tripes.'^ 

" Are you sure of all that, Kit?" 

" Sartin, sir." 

" Well then, pack up. I have little more 
than half-an-hour." 

'^ Any books to go in, sir?" 

" No, if I want any, I^U write up to Mr- 
Barker." 

I was now ready for the road; but was 
ratlier perplexed about Oldsworth. I knew 
not how I should communicate to him the 
events of the morning; or convey Isabel's 
present and message. It occurred to me at 
length to leave both with Mrs. Elton, and 
writo a Imrrieil note to him, desiring him to 
o^ill on her the moment he returned. But 
o^UHng upon her, myself, on my way to Por- 
tolH>IU\ I found that she had unfortunately 
gi>ne out; and >Tas, therefore, obliged to defer 
all ftxrthoT proceedings until I could write to 
hhu iVoiu Galway; and keep the ring^ untQ 
w? :$^ouId mwt 
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And so, after a day of feverish anxiety, 
excitement, and haste, I was at last on board 
the boat. Having never before travelled in 
any of these conveyances, I was thrown into 
despair at the idea of being shut up with a 
dozen other travellers in a space about thrice 
the size of a mail coach ; and of remaining 
there during the next sixteen hours. 

After the usual tedious preliminaries of 
shouting and hauling, and creaking, and 
thumping overhead, we were dragged into 
motion, and I placed myself in a comer, as 
conveniently as the space would allow, and 
proceeded to take a survey of my fellow- 
suflferers, who appeared so utterly insensible 
to tixe inconveniences of our confinement, tiiat 
they seemed, in general, almost to enjoy the 
anticipation. 

At the lower end of the cabin, next to the 
front door, sat a lady, apparently young, who 
kept her face resolutely turned in to the angle, 
and withheld from us all the light of her 
countenance. She was enclosed on the other 
side by two elderly gentlemen in frieze great 
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coats, with very red and highly-polished 
faces, and mahogany-coloured hands. Three 
young men, in the costume of stable-boys, 
and with sharp cunning features, next came 
under observation. They appeared to have 
just paid their first short visit to the city, 
which they most heartily execrated, and 
sighed for a return to the dogs, and horses, 
and potato-furrows, and field-sports, among 
which all their past lives had been lounged 
away. There were also some shopkeepers 
from the country towns of the west, returning 
from their periodical mercantile visit to the 
metropolis, and accompanied by their better 
and larger halves, who had, with singular 
good taste, arrayed themselves for the journey 
in all the tawdry finery of their Sunday mag- 
nificence. The seat next to mine was occu- 
pied by a lady-like female, who appeared to 
have spent about thirty-five years in this 
cheerless world, and to have tasted the bitter- 
ness of many sorrows, attested by her gentle 
and mdanchdy silence, and her care-worn, 
and stiU beautiful features. Her vis-a-vis — 
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for we sat in two confronting lines, separated 
by a narrow table, covered with band-boxes, 
hat-cases, reticules, umbrellas, and other 
moveables — was a Catholic clergyman, return- 
ing to his parish in Connaught, after a vale- 
tudinarian tour. Opposite to me, whispering 
and giggling, and looking stealthily around, 
evidently amused by the novelty of the scene, 
two young girls, who were sisters, sat close 
together. They were, indeed, very unso- 
phisticated nymphs ; but unconunonly pretty ; 
of a wild, uncultivated, Nora-Creina-like style 
of beauty; with Spanish faces, interminably 
long black hair, liquid eyes, and round, 
plump necks and arms. They were simple 
and artless, even to ignorance — actual Ha- 
madryads — and their sole accomplishments, as 
far as I could infer from their conversation, 
seemed to be a proficiency in riding over five- 
barred gates, and six-foot stone walls, and an 
accurate knowledge of the value of cows and 
pigs. 

" Well," said I, as I felt how strangely the 
present scene contrasted with that which I had 
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just left — "here I am among all these sav^^ 
like a gold ring in a pig's nose! If I were in 
a humour for gallantry now, I might pass the 
time pleasantly enough with those lovely 
litde barbarians opposite; but, at present, 
man delights me not, and as for woman" — I 
remembered where I was going and why; and 
I felt like St. Senanos. 

When we were fairly on the road, and had 
been let down and floated up through several 
of those diabolical inventions called locks, 
with an intolerable scraping, and thumping, 
and straining, and "a frightful noise of 
waters in mine ears ; " dinner was laid on the 
table, which in that establishment was always 
headed by a boiled leg of mutton; and, after 
that, the masculine portion of the company 
intimated a general desire for punch, which 
was soon manuiactured all round; and of 
which I, also, at the instigation of the priest, 
who seemed unea^ at seeing me look so 
disconsolate, thought it advisable to par- 
ticipate. When the alcohol began, * like the 
wood thtt groira preoioos in burning,' to 
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ascend in vapour, and all were growing com- 
fortable and communicative, and beginning to 
fit easily together; the conversation became 
loud, under the inspiration of subjects of 
rather a novel character to me. Certain 
horses, colts, and fillies, greyhounds, pointers, 
and setters, and beagles, with which they all 
appeared to be personally acquainted, together 
with bullocks, pigs, turnips, and mangel- 
wurtzel, formed the material of the dialogue ; 
and, though I flattered myself upon knowing 
something of horses, I now discovered that 
my information respecting those animals was 
very rudimentary indeed ; for a rich variety 
of anecdotes about the recent feats of "the 
blazers;" and the last Lismacrory races, 
enlightened me considerably upon the myste- 
ries of jockeyism. 

These topics naturally called into activity 
the hitherto latent spirit of gambling; and, 
after a fruitless search for a pack of cards, 
vented itself in a variety of less circuitous 
devices, such as pitch-and-toss, knocking, 
handicapping, and so forth, which continued 
during the whole night. 
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Towards morning, the fim — such as it was 
— was growing noisy and energetic; the fat 
ladies were nodding and snoring; and my two 
interesting neighbours were locked in each 
other's arms, and lost in the deep and tran- 
quil sleep which youth and innocence alone 
can enjoy. Then I began to feel the whole 
tiling intolerable. The slowness of our pro- 
grass, when even the hours seemed to creep 
too lazily ; the rude merriment of strangers 
so near me, jarring with my own anxiety and 
suspense; and the heat and suffocation, which 
reminded me vividly of the black-hole at 
Calcutta — all this drove me to the desperate 
resource of ascending to the deck. 

Quietiy, therefore, adjusting my cap and 
cloak, and stealing past impalpably, lest I 
might disturb the dear little sleeping beauties 
in my way, I gained the upper air, and was 
met by a breeze, sharp enough to penetrate 
the hide of a rhinoceros, blowing a(aro8S a flat 
level bog stretching from horizon to horizon, 
and rendered Hie more piercing by its contrast 
with the toDperatare of the cabin. Feeling 
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the chiU damp wind passing through my ribs, 
in at one side, and out at the other, warmed a 
little en passant^ I applied to my cigar-case ; 
and, striking a Ught, sat down under the lee- 
side of a pile of luggage, built up round the 
chimney; but even here, the cold was so 
intense, that my hands and feet were becoming 
insensible. It was a glimmering, and faintly 
moon-lit night, and the prospect was anything 
but animating. No object met the eye, but 
black and indistinct piles of turf— turf every- 
where ! — and the riders of the horses bobbing 
up and down at some distance in advance, as 
they jogged on, at about five miles an hour. 
The very track- way was turf, and the water 
on which we floated, black with tannin. As 
I looked inquisitively about me, I detected at 
the stem of the boat, what seemed to be a 
caboose, surrounded by some faces brilliantly 
relieved, in Rembrandt's style, upon the 
surrounding gloom; and walking aft, I seated 
myself by a blazing fire — ^turf of course — 
where I acquired the right to remain as long 
as I pleased, by propitiating the helmsman 
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with a small donation of silver; and here I 
sat until we had passed Tullamoore, when the 
tedious twilight had opened into broad day, 
and breakfast was announced. I felt, indeed, 
but little disposition to eat or drink ; yet, as 
the aroma of congou, so seductive to one who 
has been awake all night, floated up in- 
vitingly, and as I should have no other op- 
portunity, until I should reach Galway, I 
accepted the invitation, and returning to the 
cabin, underwent a scrutiny as unceremonious, 
as if I had then first entered the boat. 

We had now arrived at Shannon harbour, 
where the river and canal intersect each other 
at nearly right angles, and a little tawdry 
steamer lay puffing, and screaming, and 
snorting, ready to transport a detachment of 
the passengers down the river to Limerick. 
Here, we drew up within a small basin, in 
front of a large, bare, melancholy house, 
standing, like the king of the pigmies, amid 
a cluster of mud cabins, poetically designated 
an hotel ; and, stepping ashore, walked on to 
the nearest lock, where we were to change 
boats, and be conveyed in a lighter craft to 
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Ballinasloe. Some two or three were bound 
for Banagher, and entrusted their bones to a 
ricketty, clattering, outside car, attached to a 
lame horse. It was one of the most sonorous 
of vehicles, and had at least one advantage, 
that it could be heard, long before it became 
visible. 

As we were getting to land, I offered my 
assistance to the two young Hesperides ; but, 
disdaining any help, they bounded ashore with 
the lightness and agility of greyhounds, to 
the great amusement of the priest, who 
observed in triumph, that Galway girls had 
the use of their limbs, and were unlike the 
helpless fine ladies in the city. 

" 'Twould delight you, sir," said he, "to 
see them two out coursing or riding after the 
fox-hounds." 

" May I take the liberty," I replied, " of 
inquiring who they are?" 

" They're the Miss Joyces — ^you're a 
stranger I believe, sir, in this part of the 
country ? " 

" Yes, this is my first expedition so far 
west, as yet it does not appear very inviting." 
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" It could not well be otherwise, we're not 
far enough west yet, not out of the bog at all. 
There's nothing to be seen here, but a few 
dirty little villages. There's Banagher, of 
proverbial notoriety, below there ; where you 
see the long black bridge, creeping across the 
river, like a gigantic centipede. But, if you 
were going down the river, 'twould be worth 
your while to look at the ruins of Portumna 
castle, a picturesque place before 'twas burnt ; 
or to go round Lough Dearg, where the scenery 
is nearly as fine as the Lee. If you are coming 
farther to the west, and are an admirer of 
wild and romantic scenery, you will find it 
^.ere »^ a4 Midas, M onmodiaed 
by art ; and yet the country is, after all, only 
a poor desert. But it's not our fault, sir; 
that steep coast might be a landing quay for 
the traffic of half a hemisphere; and its 
silence is broken only by the hoarse voice of 
the Atlantic. Are you coming on far?" 

" Yes, to Galway." 

" Oh, then, if you know anything of anti- 
quities, you can gratify your taste there ; and 
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if you can make an acquaintance with Mr, 
Hardiman, you'll not repent of your visit. 
Now, sir, here we are in the fly, and two 
hours will bring us to Ballinasloe." 

It happened that the two Misses Joyce, the 
priest, and myself, were the only occupants of 
the boat ; all the rest — eheu fugaces 1 — having 
diverged in various directions ; and our con- 
versation was unrestrained. He was return- 
ing from the continent, and had been feasting 
his eyes upon all the lions from N6tre Dame 
and the Louvre, to the Colisseum and St. 
Peter's; so that, with pictures and statues, 
architecture and politics, manners and cos- 
tumes, my compagnon de voyage and I got 
on together most congenially. The ladies 
listened in silent edification, and seemed to 
note, with childish gratification, the gradual 
shortening of the distance — a feeling in 
which I could folly sympathize, as we finally 
quitted the canal, and I silently and solemnly 
registered a vow, never again, during the 
remainder of my existence, to put my foot 
into a canal boat. 
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Of Ballinasloe we could, of course, see 
very little ; but as we were driven through, it 
seemed to me very like what I should sup- 
pose an American town to be. Nothing about 
it looked old or ancestral. It had an un- 
finished air, as if the inhabitants were scarcely 
settled in their houses. These symptoms of 
youth, however, contrasted powerfully with 
our next diversonum^ Loughrea, which appear- 
ed the very personification of old age, decay, 
and dilapidation. Houses that looked as if 
they could scarcely ever have been new were 
now in the last phase of the inevitable cycle 
to which all things earthly have been doomed, 
standing without roofs, doors, or windows; 
sad monuments of departed respectability, and 
fast hastening after their builders. 

When we passed through Loughrea, and 
got into the open country — and open enough 
it was in all conscience — we rolled and jolted 
along, mile after mile, without meeting any 
object resembling either a human habitation 
or inhabitant, or even a tree or shrub of any 
description. We seemed to be approaching 
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the utmost limit of creation; as we had 
already, to all appearance, passed away from 
the regions of civilization. Nothing met the 
view on either side, but stunted pastures, and 
walls formed of stones loosely piled on each 
other, in a style of irregular and diminutive 
Cyclopean architecture; and called by the 
natives " skylight walls." Very ugly things, 
I thought, they must be to ride over ; for a 
touch of a hoof will bring them down in a 
rough angular shower about your horse's heels. 
This invariable panorama stretched along 
until we came within about four miles of 
Galway, where we began to smell the salt 
water; and at this near approach, I jcan 
remember, but not describe, the thrilling and 
palpitating nervousness with which I felt 
myself now so near and soon to see — to see 
and speak to — that woman who had been the 
centre of all my thoughts and hopes for so 
many months past; whose image, engraved 
upon my memory, was the lode-star to which 
my every feeling pointed ; the light, to which 
my heart like a heliotrope had fondly turned ; 
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and whose fate, since our last meeting, had 
been wrapped up in such torturing uncer- 
tainty. And, I was now to hear, and know it 
aU! 

A similar feeling seemed, more or less, to 
come upon the whole party ; for we all subsided 
into silence ; and each appeared engrossed by 
memories and hopes. There are, I believe, 
none so wholly heartless and earthy, as not to 
feel, when returning to scenes long unvisited ; 
or, dear friends long unseen, some of those 
emotions, which now and then intervene, like 
glimpses of the deep heaven, amid the dull 
clouds of human cares, and prove that human 
life is but a syncope in some pure and ethereal 
immortality. 

Entering the town, through a long faubourg 
of thatched cabins, to the inmiinent peril of 
luxuriating pigs, noisy cur-dogs, and children 
no less noisy, we pulled up at Kilroy's hot^l, 
where the other arrivals were taken off by 
their expecting friends, and Father Mulcahy 
and I ordered our dinner ; but in the interval 
occupied by the cook, I applied myself to the 
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object of my visit; and addressed a short 
note to Harriette. 

" My dearest Girl, 

" The moment I received your 
sad but welcome letter, I left Dublin, and 
have just now arrived here. Name the earliest 
moment I can see you. May I visit you this 
evening? 

" Yours, H. A." 

Summoning the waiter, I inquired if he 
knew where Salt Hill was. 

" Salt HiU? Terra why would'nt I, sir?" 

" Well then, send this note at once to a 
lady who is staying there — Miss Onslow — did 
you ever hear of her?" 

'' Sorra a word, sir, I ever heard of her. 
Tim!" he continued, addressing a junior 
colleague, " may be you know the lady, or 
where she stops?" 

'' Miss Onslow ! " rejoined the other. " Be 
gorra I don't know — may be she's the lady 
that ran away wid the dragoon, last week." 

VOL. II. K 
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" Now," said I, " will you just see about 
it at once. Send some messenger to inquire, 
and leave this, and wait for an answer — will 
you?" 

After dinner, I inquired respecting the fate of 
my note, and was informed that no such lady 
as I had named could be found at Salt Hill. 

" I beg your pardon," interposed Father 
Mulcahy, who heard the reply, and saw my 
despair and vexation, "perhaps I can help you? 
I know well that you have come here about 
some affaire du coeur — that's quite evident — 
and, if the fair lady is to be found in or about 
Galway, why FU find her: that's all. I 
mean, provided every thing is fair, and square, 
and honourable, d'ye see." 

I assured him that he might safely, on these 
conditions, lend me his assistance. 

" Well, then," said he, " make your mind 
as easy as you can, for awhile, and join me in 
a tumbler of this pottheen, which I have not 
tasted for some time; and then Fm at your 
service." 

In due time, we issued forth on our search. 
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and passing through some dingy and muddy 
streets, we stood in front of a large black 
house. 

" You must excuse me," he said, " for one 
moment. Some gentlemen of my fraternity 
live here, and I want to speak to them on 
particular business. Stay where you are. I 
won't keep you a minute." 

The door opened. He disappeared into a 
dark hall, and I stood alone, in the street, 
equally dark. 

The minute passed away, and another, and 
several. I drew out my watch, but could see 
nothing on the dial. As I must wait, I 
resolved to exhibit no impatience ; but, then, 
I knew it was growing late, and feared I 
should not see her that evening. I stood by 
the door like a statue, while some few persons 
glided by, like shadows, conversing aloud; 
but they might have been safely revealing 
their most secret thoughts: the dialect was 
Gaelic; and I am ashamed to say, that, for 
me, it might as well have been Chinese. My 
patience was fast ebbing. It was, like Bob 
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Acres' courage, oozing out at my fingers' 
ends; and I was on the point of walking 
away ; but, as it occurred to me, that I knew 
not in what direction to move, I thought it 
better to adhere strictly to etiquette, and wait 
for my guide. As I was thus debating with 
myself, he suddenly emerged, and, hastily 
apologizing, pulled me along, observing, that 
I should be all right in a few minutes. We 
walked on rapidly, through darkness, relieved 
here and there by the glimmer of a dipt 
candle in some humble shop, and appeared to 
be leaving the town, in a direction opposite to 
that of our entrance, until we could see and 
hear the tide which was now full. Here, he in- 
formed me, that we were just at Salt Hill ; and 
turned into a small cottage, from the window 
of which a half-blind candle sent its light half- 
way across the road. Here, an elderly female, 
who was the only visible inhabitant, became 
so transported by her joy, at the sudden 
appearance of my companion, that she was 
evidently restrained, only by a feeling of 
respect, from actually embracing him. 
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The ensuing dialogue, which was conducted 
in the vernacular, was, of course " all Greek" 
to me; but hearing the name Onslow occa- 
sionally pronounced, I concluded that she was 
supplying the desired information. He now 
observed, as we left the cottage, that we were 
at last on the right road ; but, finding that it 
was fast approaching ten o'clock, I despaired 
ofa meeting until morning. 

Still we went on ; and, suddenly stopping 
in front of a neat cottage, overgrown with 
climbing plants, and standing behind a smaU 
flower-plat, 

" Here you are, now," said he : " she lives 
here ; and so I leave you to advance the rest 
of the way by yourself. Til see you in the 
morning, at Kilroy's. Good night!" 

Left by myself, I confess that I stood for 
some moments undecided. I felt a nervous 
diffidence over me, which I had seldom before 
experienced; but, seeing a streak of light 
streaming through the shutters, I approached 
softly, and listened; and hearing her voice, 
faintly murmuring, within — that voice so long 
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unheard, and yet so constantly sounding in 
my mind's ear-I could resist no longer, and 
hastened to the knocker, intending to inquire 
first for Mrs. Onslow, lest the surprise might 
come with too strong a shock upon Harriette. 
When, however, the door was opened, by an 
old servant whom I remembered to have seen 
with them in town; screaming aloud, and, 
clapping her hands, and waiting for no 
message or question whatever, she threw open 
the parlour door, exclaiming, in the excite- 
ment of a childish gladness, "Mr. Alleyn, 
Miss! Here he is! Here's Mr. Alleyn! 
Oh ! but he wasn't long coming to ye !" 

Pale and emaciated, but, I thought, more 
lovely than ever, my long-lost love was at 
last before me. 

Rising from her chair, she extended her 
hands towards me, while her eyes glistened, 
and two large tears rolled upon her wan 
cheeks. Throwing off my hat and cloak upon 
the floor, I ran to her, clasped her thin hands, 
and kissed her cold pale lips. I then paid my 
salutation to her mother, and was awed by 
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the ravages which mental suffering — for it 
could not be time — had dealt upon both. 

"Oh, Harriette!" I said, "how is this? 
My own dear girl, what has done all this 
misery, and brought you here to ?'' 

" To die," she said. " Tes, I am now at 
liberty to tell you all ; but liberty has come 
too late. I am dying, my dear friend, and 
wished to see you, and speak to you, first. If 
you knew what I have suffered, you would not 
blame me." 

" Blame you, my own love ! I knew you 
were not to blame ; and, even if you were, I 
could not. But don't talk in this melancholy 
way," I said, taking her hand in mine, " you 
must soon recover ; you must leave this place, 
and go to the south, and you will soon be as 
weU as ever." 

" May God, of his great mercy, grant it !" 
ejaculated Mrs. Onslow, solemnly; "but I'll 
tell you how it was, Mr. Alleyn. This poor 
child could never get through it all : and to 
make it aU more clear, I must begin far back. 
My husband was a barrister, who had origi- 
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nally no income, but such as his professional 
engagements brought in ; and having been left 
a considerable property, which was so settled 
that it could be inherited only by male heirs, 
had unfortunately no son to succeed him. Our 
only children were two girls : this poor faded 
flower here, and another, Maria, who is at a 
school in England. He was not, I am sorry 
to say, as provident as he might have been ; 
and, indeed, it would perhaps have been 
better for us all, if he had never possessed that 
property. The consciousness of his impru- 
dence added many a bitter pang to his last 
moments; but it^s too late, and too painful, 
to dwell upon that now. On his death, the 
whole property passed into the possession of 
his nephew, George Onslow, upon whom we 
were thenceforth dependent for support ; and 
that dependence — oh! Heaven! how he has 
made us feel it ! In a short time, he offered 
his hand to Harriette. She could not, how- 
ever, bring herself to accept it. My poor 
child told him candidly, and at once, that it 
was all useless ; but, instead of desisting, like 
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an honourable man, he commenced a system 

of persecution which has . Well, of 

course, he paid us our allowance, when and 
how he pleased ; made us live where he liked ; 
and was scarcely ever out of the house. We 
could see nobody : we could not even write a 
letter, nor accept an invitation, without his 
permission. He would allow no acquaintance 
with any gentlemen. He threatened to meet 
you, and forbid your visits; but, instead of 
doing so, he was always listening at doors; 
and, on one occasion, when you came to us, in 
Harcourt Street, concealed himself behind a 
screen. He compelled Harriette to send back 
your books unopened ; and, at last, forced her 
to bind herself, by a solemn promise, never to 
write to you, or let you know where we were. 
He persuaded her to sit for a portrait, 
which he never took away. We have it here 
still. All this persecution, added to her 
natural delicacy, has brought my poor child 
to this state ; but, I trust in God, it is all past 
now. I always thought he was insane, and it 
turns out that I was right, for he is now in a 
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lunatic asylum; and we are so far free. 
This, in a few words, is all that seemed so 
unaccountable to you. The more minute 
particulars it would not be worth while to 
repeat." 

" Good Heaven !" I exclaimed, " had you 
no other relative — no friend — to protect you ? 
Why did not I know it all sooner? You 
should have had nothing to fear." 

"Ah! Mr. Alleyn, I knew that; but one 
will bear much, and suffer long, before they 
will cast themselves on the sympathies of 
strangers. I often wished to tell you; and 
Julia, our old servant, often threatened to go 
to town, and see you. We have now no 
friend, but my sister, who is independent; 
but a widow, also, and far away. I may now 
tell you, Mr. Alleyn, that from your first 
meeting, Harriette was inclined to love you. 
Your kindness, attention, and delicacy, were, 
in fact, such a variety to our customary life, 
that she could not forget you; and your 
friend, Mrs. Elton, always spoke so highly of 
you, that now, when she recovers, I have no 
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objection to your making her your own for 



ever." 



" My own theA, for ever !" I repeated, pres- 
sing the hand which I stiU held in mine, and 
kissing away the tears that mingled with my 
own. " Now," I continued, " will you take 
my advice? Come with me down to the 
Cove of Cork. FU go with you, aijd stay 
with you." 

" Yes, rU go wherever you please," said 
Harriette ; " but I fear it is too late." 

" Oh nonsense !" said I, while I feared it was 
too true ; for I saw the fatal bright spot burn 
upon her cheek, and the clear liquid light in 
her eyes, " it's all your weakness and excite- 
ment; but, perhaps, I am staying too late?" 

"Oh, no, no; don't go yet! We don't 
meet so often with those we love to talk to; 
and we can talk freely now. Take some of 
this wine, and teU us all the news about our 
friends in town." 

While she listened, with a languid smile, I 
recounted all the city gossip I could remember, 
including the strange events of Isabel's mar- 
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riage ; and thus some hours passed away ; and 
the poor pale invalid, smiling and sighing, by 
turns, seemed to enjoy even luch a change in 
the colour of her existence, as my endeavours 
to amuse her could induce. At last, I left 
her, with a promise to return after breakfast, 
and stay all day. 

Wheji I came out, it was a balmy and 
silvery summer's night. The silence was 
deep, broken only by the murmuring of the 
waves, that rose and fell gently, with their 
burnished crests, aud seemed to rise, in an 
undulating and swelling declivity, to^ the 
horizon. I appeared to stand in a valley, 
between this mountain of waters, and a high 
hill, that rose on the other side, in black 
relief against the sky. The scene was new to 
me, and its solemn stillness, and colossal 
beauty calmed down the tumult of mingled 
emotions, which Mrs. Onslow's recital had 
awakened. I stood there, I knew not how 
long, gazing and listening, until some distant 
and faint sounds of music came in upon the 
gentle breeze. Gradually approaching, it 
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grew distinct, but beautifully soft; and, as I 
leaned upon a large block of stone, to listen 
more conveniently, I could descry a boat, far 
away upon the water, and passing across the 
slanting moonbeams ; and could see even the 
phosphoric plashing of the spray around her 
bows. The music was such that I knew not 
from what wind instrument it came. It was 
softer and more mellow than I had ever before 
heard, and carried me back, through long 
years, that had cast down their withered 
hours, like faded leaves, upon my lonely path. 
So I listened, until the sweet sounds again 
died, and melted away in the distance. 

" Thus it is," I soliloquized. " It is an 
emblem of my life — dark and solitary, 
illumined, here and there, by some faint 
intervals of light and gladness; and charmed, 
for once, by a few low touches of thrilling 
melody, which is soon to glide away again, 
and leave the dim solitude more cheerless than 
before. Oh! ye bright-winged seraphim, 
whose life is an immortality of rapture and 
knowledge, beyond the wildest dreams of 
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man !— ye pure and high inteUigences— do ye 
not look with some lofty sympathy upon the 
sorrows of spirits, as undying as yourselves, 
enclosed in earthy prisons? Do ye never smOe 
on those who work and struggle upward, 
through the doubts and darkness of their 
human martyrdom, untU freed from its dim 
perceptions and gross passions, they rise, pure 
and bright, to a participation of your glorious 
pre-eminence ?" 

The mortal clay, however, soon began to 
assert its influence upon the ethereal spirit. 
I was growing tired and drowsy. After two 
days of strong and varied excitements, and no 
interval of rest, it was not unnatural that I 
should: but now a new perplexity arose. — 
How was I, even aided by the moon, to trace 
my way back to the hotel, through the 
intricate labyrinth of narrow streets, which I 
had traversed that evening, for the first time, 
in total darkness. It promised to be a feat 
requiring some speculation; but, relying on 
the luck which attends the adventurous, I set 
forward, and soon re-entered the town. All 
was silent as death, except the loud echo of 
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my own steps, and the occasional barking of 
some inhospitable dog, followed by the male- 
dictions of his proprietor, awakened by so 
superfluous a vigilance. After proceeding for 
about twenty minutes at random, I found that 
I had " advanced backward," nearly to the 
same point from which I had started. Unsa- 
tisfactory as this was, it was rendered still 
more disagreeable by the sudden interposition 
of a mass of black clouds, which intercepted 
every ray of moon-light. I was now in thick 
darkness, weary in mind and body, uncertain 
of admission to my hotel at that hour, even if 
I could find it, and very likely to spend the 
rest of the night in what I afterwards aseer- 
tained to be the vicinity of the Claddagh. I 
thought it most advisable, however, to keep 
moving in some direction, and immediately 
found myself losing my footing among some 
large loose stones, when the clanking of a chain, 
close beside me, led me into some anxious 
conjectures as to my present locale. Extend- 
ing my hand, cautiously, in the direction of 
the noise, I laid it on the philosophic face of a 
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donkey, grazing quietly beside a ditch, and 
most gratuitously fettered. At the same 
moment, a rough voice, which seemed almost 
to proceed from the inoffensive quadruped, 
uttered a loud imprecation in Irish. A piece 
of smouldering turf was instantly blown into 
a blaze, and a bundle of straw ignited, and 
held close to my face. This inspection of 
my exterior having apparently satisfied the 
inquisitor, that I could not have intended to 
appropriate his beast of burden, I asked 
whether he would come and guide me to the 
square. " Iss, your honour!" exclaimed 
another personage, who seemed to start up 
from the bowels of the earth, and concluded 
his observations, which were partly in Irish, 
to the effect, as well as I could guess, that if I 
paid him in advance, he would accompany 
me. I replied that I would pay him when 
we arrived there, and showed him a half- 
crown as an inducement : whereupon, he very 
courteously told me " to go to the devil, and 
find the way by myself." Determined to 
make another effort, as I saw the first blush 
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of day-light rising upon the southern horizon, 
I once more entered the streets, where, after a 
while, I encountered a man, whom I identified 
as a watchman, by the fact of his being fast 
asleep on the steps of a hall-door. I shook 
him up, and tempted him to come with me to 
Kilroy's, which was much nearer than I had 
supposed. Here "there was a sound of revelry" 
— vexing with mirth the drowsy ear of night :" 
a most fortunate circumstance for me, as the 
waiters were up, and admittance easy. The 
apparition of a man standing in a corridor, 
with a drawn sword, and decorated with an 
apron, sash, and some hieroglyphical medals, 
indicated the occasion to be a meeting of 
Freemasons. Grateful to the fraternity who 
had saved me some half-hour's knocking at 
the door — if, indeed, any amount of noise 
could have penetrated the sensorium of a 
Galway waiter, before his regular hour for 
spontaneous resurrection — I went to rest at 
last ; and, when I awoke on the following day, 
found that it was one o'clock. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" By your leave, wax." 

Shakspeabe. 

Le crespe chiome d*or poro lucente, 
E'l lampeggiar d*ell* angelico riso, 
Che solean far in terra on paradiso, 
Foca polvere son, che nulla sente ! 

Tasso. 

My first care was to hasten to Harriette, 
who had been expecting me all the morning ; 
and having arrived in time to meet the physi- 
cian who was attending her, had a long 
conversation with him. He was a fat, good- 
natured man, an acolyte of a rather obsolete 
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school, with a very inadequate conception — 
as I thought — of the eflfect of the mind upon 
diseases ; he regarded her ailment as a con- 
firmed phthisis, and entertained no hope 
whatever of her recovery. 

" Believe me, sir," said he, " 'tis all 
twaddle, the mind never kills anybody; I 
know it may aggravate symptoms already in 
existence — intense terror or deep remorse may 
drive one mad — but that's all. This poor 
girl, under any circumstances, would have 
died of this insidious disease ; and no care nor 
kindness could have averted it, except perhaps 
for a time." 

I was indeed almost inclined to give way to 
the same apprehension ; but, could not bring 
myself to look steadily at such a possibility. 
I could not admit the belief that all the heart's 
treasure I had cherished on earth, was to 
crumble away into bitter ashes ; that the only 
fountain of pure joy I had ever hoped to taste 
of, was to be dried up and withered. It 
could not be, and I hoped against probability. 
I prepared, at all events, to relieve the same- 
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ness of her few remaining days — if so they 
must be — ^by all that I could draw around her 
of enjoyment; and resolved that whatever 
love, tenderness, and constant care could 
effect, should compensate, as far as may be, 
for the cruelties that had crushed with iron 
heel, and trodden into the dust so frail and 
lovely a flower ; that it should go hard with 
me if I could not save her. Accordingly, I 
wrote orders to town for a chair, the most 
easy and luxurious that the upholsterer could 
send me at any price ; a large consignment of 
new and light publications, and several pieces 
of new music ; and then went in search of a 
piano, which I knew would be an acceptable 
recreation ; but such things were so scarce in 
Galway, that it was with considerable diffi- 
culty I found one which had been long silent, 
and was used as a sideboard by the proprietor 
of a lodging-house ; but my proposal to hire 
it having been rejected with scorn by the 
antique specimen of virginity to whom it 
belonged, I was obliged to purchase the fee- 
simple, and had it removed at once to the 
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cottage. We found it almost totally voiceless, 
and wanting several strings; and poor 
Harriette laughed heartily at the grotesque 
caricature of a musical instrument which my 
ingenuity had provided. I wished to send 
for one to town, but this she decidedly forbade ; 
so that, by means of some brass wire, which 
was also difficult to find, and a tuning key 
which I borrowed from an old teacher of the 
violin, I at length succeeded in making it 
vocal with very tolerable melody. 

These devices having occupied the rest of 
the day, we sat together during the evening, 
when I was overjoyed to see the soft light 
again kindling in her eyes, and her own sweet 
smile once more beaming like an April sun- 
rise; and, when I left her at night, could 
scarcely refrain from weeping, like a child, 
for hope and gladness. 

I found, at my return on this, and the 
following evenings, some letters, which had 
arrived in the course of the day; which I 
read, and answered as follows : — 
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" My dear Mrs. Elton, 

" Tou ask me to write you a 
description of Galway. My time here has 
been so constantly occupied with my dear 
invalid, that I have not been able to look 
about me, as I should otherwise have done ; 
but, I shall endeavour to give you such an 
outline of the most prominent peculiarities of 
this very curious and interesting old place, as 
would occur prima faciei to a superficial 
observer. If time and leisure favoured the 
investigation, more readable results might be 
collected ; but such as I have, I give. The 
town stands upon a broad and impetuous river, 
descending from Lough Corrib to the Bay, 
and so intersecting it as to form what is caUed 
" the Nuns' Island." The streets are gene- 
rally so dark and narrew, as to suggest the 
idea of an old continental city; and, the 
many large and once splendid houses, rising 
in melancholy pre-eminence over the surround- 
ing squalor, are so enclosed that they can be 
seen only by looking perpendicularly up from 
the opposite sides of the streets. It may be 
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jaid, in fact, that they can be scarcely seen 
at all. These ancient buildings — now the 
sole monuments of departed prosperity-are 
in the Norman and Lombard styles. The 
short, heavy, stone pilasters; the grotesque 
carvings in basso relievo round the archivolts, 
especially Norman; and the dark stone 
facades, embellished with the armorial bear- 
ings of the celebrated tribes ; are satisfactory 
evidences of their origin. The principal of 
these edifices is an old Lombard tower, called 
" Lynch's castle," richly decorated exter- 
nally, and standing like a giant among the 
more modern structures. The majority of 
these ample dwellings have been subdivided 
into tenements, generally shops: and the 
various stores of a tasteless and unrefined 
kapelocracy now decorate what were once the 
scenes of refinement, luxury, convivial ele- 
gancies, and all those external and material 
agremens^ which, to the eye at least, redeem 
our existences from the primaeval denuncia- 
tion. But, amid those sombre features of 
decay, may be seen some of those jarring 
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platitudes, which, though intrinsically discor- 
dant, present very characteristic touches of 
droll caricature. You might see, for instance, 
the upper tiers of windows festooned with the 
labours of the laundry : a donkey luxuriating 
in what had once been a salon a manger ; or, 
a pig protruding his imperturbable features, 
gravely and stoically, through a third story 
window, and contemplating the sun-ounding 
scenery of the subjacent streets; for the 
kitchens are generally at the tops of the 
houses. Many of these mansions, now elbowed 
and squeezed l)y thatched cabins, standing 
side by side in the same line, appear to have 
been originally entered by a porte cochere^ 
leading into a small court, from which side- 
doors and escaliers gave access to the rest of 
the building; but this arrangement, as may 
be presumeiL has been long since superseded 
by less aristocratic and more convenient con- 
trivances. '' The owl screeches at midnight 
on the towers of Erasiab ! " I have visited 
the remaining vestiges of the old city walls, 
consisting of one gateway, and a small portion 
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of the tower which commanded it — all sadly 
dilapidated; and exclaimed, with Euripides, 
" thou art shorn of thy diadem of towers." I 
have also seen the old house — called '* the 
cross-bones" — ^from a window of which the 
legendary and yet real Walter Lynch — " The 
Warden of Galway" — hanged his own son; 
and stepped upon the lonely pedestal of 
Junius Brutus. 

The memorable ejaculation " vanity of vani- 
ties^ all is vanity^^^ is here, together with the 
grim emblems of mortality, engrared in bar- 
barous mediaeval Latin. It cannot be fairly 
asserted that the house is standing ; for it is at 
present on crutches, its last legs having long 
since failed. It is falling as fast as antiqua- 
rian enthusiasm will permit. The fix)nt wail 
inclines forward several feet from the perpen- 
dicular ; and, if it be not soon taken down, it 
looks likely to be the scene of a second tragedy 
no less fatal, though more prosaic, than the 
first. The church, standing close by this 
historical relique is — I should think firom the 
angles of the lancettes, and the low cinuil^r 

TOL. II. ^ 
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spire — one of the oldest specimens of the 
second aera of Gothic, in Ireland; and well 
entitled to a deliberate inspection ; but, you 
will blush for the architectural taste of the 
Galvienses, when I tell you that the spire has 
been weather-slated. Perhaps, however, the 
climate may have rendered this integument 
desirable ; water being equally abundant here, 
ccelo terrdque. The inhabitants are no less 
interesting and unique than the habitation. 

All the characteristics of their Spanish ances- 
tors remain unmodified ; and, if you were to 
see them on a market day — the women, with 
their dark oval faces, long black hair, flashing 
eyes, and red petticoats — the men, symmetri- 
cal and well-featured, in blue jackets, and all 
selling fish — you would fancy that you were 
beholding a scene from Massaniello. A very 
peculiar and unmixed race of people — bearing 
the same relation to their neighbours, as the 
Trasteverini to theirs, and strictly analogous, 
inhabit a suburb called the Claddagh, under 
a king and laws of their own. These are the 
lineal descendants — excuse so vile a dilogia ! 
— of the Spaniards, being universally and 
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immemorially fishermen^ and speaking Gaelic 
exclusively. In short, the whole population, 
high and low, are as different from that of 
any other part of the island, as if an ocean 
flowed between. One scarcely ever sees the 
Celtic features here ; and, I should say that 
some of the most beautiful girls I ever beheld, 
are among the stately daughters of the Clad- 
dagh, unconscious of any covering for head or 
feet; and, I believe — but of this I cannot, of 
course, be certain — unconfined by stays, or 
boddice. The town abounds in monasteries, 
and convents, and ecclesiastics of all orders 
and both sexes; and these, especially the 
Sisters of Mercy, like their ancient prototypes, 
the vestals, are most devoutly reverenced by 
all classes. This is all, my dear Mrs. Elton, 
that I can tell you just now : but, when we 
meet, I hope I shall be able to interest you by 
some vivd voce illustrations. 

" Yours ever, even in exile, 

'' H. A." 
" My dear Oldsworth, 

'' I was most anxious to infuse into 

L 2 
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the wounds of your disappointment, such 
anodyne as I could draw from the heroism of 
Isabel on the morning of her marriage, if so 
the ceremony can be called ; but Mrs. Elton 
has of course told you all ; and who can say 
that in the strange and sudden vicissitudes of 
this eventful state of transition called life, all 
may not yet end well? I found H — — sadly 
altered ; she has been worried and tortured to 
death by such another Alastor as Belton ; but 
I am trying to persuade myself that I may 
yet restore her to life and happiness. 

The revelations opened to me, during 
the last few days, have suggested more irre- 
sistibly than I have ever before felt them, the 
wide differences that are possible in the idio- 
syncrasies of men; and the reflection that 
weeds will flourish and flowers will die in the 
same soil. It is but a slender consolation to 
know that others are more wretched than our- 
selves ; but the contrast must force itself on 
you, between your present state, and what 
mine must be in case my worst fears are 
realized. You have parents and sisters, and 
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whatever consolation is deducible from the old 
proverb about life and hope. I have none of 
these. Nothing but the emptiness of despair 
— the last hope gone — the bright wreath faded ! 
I wish we were near each other, and could 
almost ask you to take a run down here, if 
we could enjoy, with the old zest, the attrac- 
tions of the place; but it would be selfish 
now, my time is so engrossed by this poor 
dying girl, and I am so incapable of any 
enjoyment. Yet, I am not altogether without 
hope. When I look back upon all the unfore- 
seen and improbable events^ — the utter revolu- 
tions that have in a few hours come upon us 
both; and, of course, upon a great number of 
other human beings — I am encouraged to 
believe it not improbable — certainly not im- 
possible — that changes, equally comprehensive 
and of an opposite tendency, may turn the 
tide. Such is my present look out. 

" Yours, ever, 

" H. A." 

" P. S. I wish you would go to my rooms; 
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pack up all the old magazines and music you 
can find, and send them over by the coach. 

" H. A." 

" My dear Mr. Alleyn, 

" I feel really much indebted for 
the trouble you have taken. Had I known 
exactly the painful and interesting character 
of your present engagements, I should have 
deferred my request to some more convenient 
season, and anticipate much gratification on 
your return, from your spoken reminiscences, 
which I always prefer to the tedious pen and 
ink process. I feel most sincerely for your 
temporary exile, as you call it. You must 
miss the encounter of wits as keen as your 
own, and sigh for the congenial shades of 
Alma Mater. Your letters, however, are a* 
relief to me ; amid the dull and uniform rou- 
tine of life, spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter; breakfast, dinner, and supper; but- 
toning and unbuttoning ; with the same vapid, 
purposeless, jaded energies, that fall to the lot 
of those unhappy victims of idlesse, who find 
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the labour of doing nothing useful, the 
hardest work of all. The couch of the Syba- 
rite idleness is not of roses ; and there may 
be no worse tread-mill than plucking flowers 
interminably. It is like feeding upon per- 
fiimes, when wanting solid food. When are 
we likely to see you again ? I am to have 
some of my dear five hundred friends here 
next week ; and, though I fear the re-union 
may not be very spirituelle^ I would fain have 
you to take high rank among my favoured 
guests. Is not this a miserable life? Do 

you remember meeting a Mr. W here ? 

a young barrister — who wore glasses — of great 
conversational talents. I was yesterday at his 
death-bed, (I may call it). He is hourly 
expected to breathe his last ; and I cannot 
tell how I lament him ; so delightful a cha- 
racter, and of such inexhaustible interest! 
" Whom the gods love, die young," the old 
philosophers used to say. I often desired a 
meeting between you and him — ^kindred 
spirits — you would have understood each other 
at once. Write often, for I can't, and tell 
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me all about yourself, and Harriette , 

and everything else you think of, or care for. 

" Yours faithfiilly, mon ami^ 

" Fanny Elton." 

" P. S. Isabel has shut herself up most 
resolutely; and Opines in her bower/ as 
Thomas Moore would sing. Nobody knows 
where or how Belton is. Mr. Gaveston says 
it's all very irregular. 

Among other less important epistles which 
I received during the first few days of my 
sojourn in Galway, the following brief com- 
munication, fraught with momentous conse- 
quences, awaited, one evening, my arrival at 
the hotel. 

" Sir, 

*' My friend, Mr. Belton, has just 
requested that I would write to inquire whe- 
ther, as he has been credibly informed, you 
did, on the morning of his marriage, desig- 
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nate his conduct as that *of a heartless 
ruffian ;' and if so, whether you are prepared 
to retract that very violent and insulting 
expression, or, as the only alternative, to 
affi^rd him that satisfaction which is usually 
demanded in such cases. 

" I have the honor to be, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" J. B. Harrison." 

To this invitation, I immediately forwarded 
the subjoined reply. 

" Sir, 

" Mr. Belton has been correctly 
informed. I did, on the melancholy occasion 
to which you allude, express the opinion 
attributed to me of Mr. Belton's conduct. To 
retract any expression once uttered, in such a 
case, I hold to be an impossibility, and am, 
therefore, prepared to give Mr. Belton the 
satisfaction he expects. I shall not be able to 
return to town for some time; but, if Mr. 
Belton is anxious for an immediate meeting, 

L 3 
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he will, I presume, have no objection to come 
here ; and, in the mean-time, I beg to refer 
you to my friend, Charles Barker, S. T. C. D., 
whom you will find at his chambers. No. 17, 
College. 

" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

" H. AUeyn." 

Before concluding this reply, I was con- 
siderably perplexed respecting the choice of, a 
friend, for the occasion ; and sat reviewing the 
qualifications of all my acquaintances. — 
Seymour, being a military man, would, I 
thought, have been a desirable second; but 
our acquaintance was too short. Stuart, or 
Kennedy, or M'Morrough, would have gladly 
undertaken the duty ; but they wanted expe- 
rience. Oldsworth was out of the question, 
as I could not make him aware of the circum- 
stance at all : and so I, at last, decided upon 
Barker, who had been engaged in a similar 
affair, on his own account, and possessed an 
inexhaustible supply of tact and judgment, 
with cool and deUberate courage. To him, 
therefore, I indited the following : — 
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" My dear Barker, 

" I have this moment receivedfrom 
Belton a cartel of mortal defiance ; and, as I 
mean to give Isabel another chance, I have 
referred his friend to you. You will, I dare 
say, have to come over here. If so, let it be 
soon ; and by all means, and for the sake of 
all parties, as secretly and darkly as possible. 

" Yours, ever, 

" H. A." 

It was not until I had consigned these 
letters to the post-office, that I began to 
reflect upon the probable consequences of the 
meeting to which I had pledged myself. I 
was totally inexperienced in any such en- 
counters. Belton, on the contrary, was a 
professional duellist; and the chances were 
that I would be at least severely wounded. 
For myself, I confess I cared but little. I had 
no relatives to lament me. I was the last of 
my race. But, when I thought of Harriette, 
my heart did fail me. My death would 
sever the last fragile tie that bound her yet 
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he will, I presume, have no objec' 
here; and, in the mean- time, '^^ 
you to my friend, Charles Bar' 
whom you will find at his ■ 
College. ' ^ 

" T am, sir, you jne^^ 

^n all tiis 
J. her breath- 
Before eoncludin *ngled body, and 

siderably perplexc . <5 grave — all that 

friend, for the oc ^d never blench before 

qualifications r -» or threaten, fled before 
Seymour, be' »< me timid and helpless as a 
thought, ha ^ not dwell upon it. I could 
our acqua' jf watching for my footstep at 
Kennedy jf0^ ^^^? ^^^ ready to welcome 
undertp .* jer bright and languid smile ; waiting, 
rience/O anxiety, as I still delayed, and then 
as I /Tnnder the deep and dark despair, 
stp ^Tie truth could be no longer evaded, or 
r ^Jjed : and, still, it must come, and soon ! 
-jfcat I could distinctly feel was a burning 
-jety to have it all past and finished : to 
yft the die ast once a nd for ever. 
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feebly to existence. Her gentle heart, already 
crushed and bleeding, would break, and be 
still for ever! The delicate and fading 
flower, which all the anodynes of peace, love, 
and consolation, seemed unable to revive, 
would close its frail petals, and die beneath 
that rude and sudden shock. And when all this 
rose before me — when I pictured her breath- 
ing her last sigh, over my mangled body, and 
following me to the same grave — all that 
courage which I felt could never blench beibre 
all that man could do or threaten, fled before 
the image, and left me timid and helpless as a 
child. I could not dwell upon it. I could 
not fancy her watching for my footstep at 
the accustomed hour, and ready to welcome 
me with her bright and languid smile ; waiting, 
with fond anxiety, as I still delayed, and then 
sinking under the deep and dark despair, 
when the truth could be no longer evaded, or 
concealed : and, still, it must come, and soon ! 
All that I could distinctly feel was a burning 
anxiety to have it all past and finished : to 
have the dieast once and for ever. 
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In this state of mind, I endeavoured to 
seduce myself into a forgetfulness of the 
painful reality, by spending as mucH of my 
time as possible with her; and, at intervals, 
by rowing about the Bay, or up Lough Corrib, 
and visiting all objects of interest that were 
conveniently accessible, until the return of 
the post should confirm or dispel these fright- 
ful apprehensions. One solitary ray of hope 
I still groped after, which was that Barker, 
with his usual dexterity and address, might 
open some negotiation, by which a peaceable 
arrangement might be effected , but even this 
slender chink was closed by the answer which, 
in due course, I received from him : — 

" My dear Alleyn, 

" Tour letter, and another commu- 
nication, which I received immediately after, 
in the shape of an official visit from a Mr. 
Harrison, shocked but did not surprise me. 
I have all along suspected that Belton would 
avail himself of the earliest opportunity to 
pick a hole in you; but it is too hard that he 
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should have chosen such a time as this. He 
meets you in Galway, and at once ; you may, 
therefore, be looking out for me, in a few 
hours after you read this ; and, as you have 
entrusted to me that precious deposit — a 
gentleman's honour — I shall endeavour to see 
you and it safely through, and hand it back 
to you without a speck upon its high polish. 

" Yours, always, 

" C. B." 

On the next evening, as I stood idly at 
Kilroy's door, I descried Barker, as the coach 
turned round the corner of the square, seated 
on the box, and bringing up his team like an 
experienced whip, as he was. I was really 
glad to see him. I was no longer alone, and 
had something to lean upon. As our prepa- 
rations were many and urgent, I was com- 
pelled to remain with him that evening, and 
send a note to Harriette. Belton and Harrison, 
he said, were to be down the next day, and 
that the morning then following was to find 
us on the sod. His irrepressible spirits 
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rendered even his seriousness light and con- 
vivial ; and he now exerted himself to assume 
a levity which he did not really feel; but 
which was in some degree infectious. 

" Where, on earth," he would say, at 
intervals, "is the use of elongating one's 
countenance? Where's the philosophy — the 
common sense of it? Suppose I am to be 
hanged or shot in an hour, shall I be worse 
off for my good humour ? I can't understand 
a man's losing his courage for anything the 
world or the devil can do to him. Come, look 
bright, and show these foreigners what sort 
of customer an Irishman is in a row !" 

On the next day, we walked down along 
the beach, to look at the ground, which he 
intended, with Harrison, to select for the 
encounter. The spot which he chose was a 
dead level space, near one end of which some 
large black rocks stood vertically out of the 
hard sand, looking, at a distance, like the side 
walls of some once massive and long-ruined 
building. 

" Now," said he, " here's just the spot to 
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which m bring Harrison. He and I shall 
toss up for the choice of the ground ; and, as I 
always win such things, you shall stand just 
there with your back to those stones. You'll 
have Belton over there, with the rising day- 
light straight upon his eyes. From the 
moment I place you there — ^remember what 
I'm saying — keep your eye steadily on him, 
and be motionless as a statue. Of course, you 
know how to dress. Not a spot of anything 
but black to be seen on you. And may God 
defend the right! Come, now, we'll walk 
about, and examine this queer old town ; and 
you can devote the evening to your lady- 
love, ril visit her myself, with you, when 
it's all over ; and, I promise you, we'll ' spend 
the evening.'" 

After dinner, as I was coming down stairs, 
on my way to Salt Hill, I passed Belton, on the 
lobby, smoking a cigar, and looking perfectly 
insouciant and supercilious. Noticing a slight 
shock, which his sudden appearance occasioned, 
he smiled maliciously, and passed on; and 
from that hour forth set me down as a dead 
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man. How I longed, that moment, as my 
blood boiled and curdled up with indignation, 
for a trial of less artificial weapons ! I could 
have beaten him, for that one look, until 
there should not be one distinguishable feature 
in his face ! 

It was Harriette's custom, when I was 
leaving her for the night, to inquire "when 
I would come to-morrow?" And I now 
prayed, silently and fervently, that she might 
not, this night, ask me that question; for, 
how should I answer it? Should I — need- 
lessly, perhaps — alarm her by revealing the 
truth ? Should I answer boldly, and promise 
what I may not live to perform ? Alas ! I 
could do neither! I could not, above all, 
deceive her, even if I would; and I knew 
that from the trepidation and embarrassment 
of my manner, she must suspect some unusual 
harm; but, once seated beside her, I could 
think of nothing but herself; and, for the 
time, actually forgot all else, present and to 
come. And how lovely — strangely and 
almost supernaturally beautiful — did she look, 
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that evening! Once only the agonizing 
thought flitted before me — that I might be 
drinking in the subtle rapture of her presence 
for the last, last time. 

The suspense and anxiety which I was for 
some days enduring, about this time, were 
beyond all that I had ever suffered of wretch- 
edness and pain — despair and hope returning, 
alternately, like light and gloom. Sometimes 
she would seem stronger, and more cheerful, 
and would talk fondly of future hopes and 
designs : again, from very weakness and ex- 
haustion, she would lie languid and listless, the 
tears dimming her eyes, and a sad smile, like 
the cold sunshine of winter, parting her wan 
lips. Heaven knows, how hard a struggle it 
was to maintain the outward show of confi- 
dence, and speak words of hope — a struggle 
which she could scarcely fail often to detect ! 

It was a calm genial twilight. Not a 
breath ruffled the broad waters on which — 
with her hand in mine — we looked forth 
together; or moved a leaf of the woodbine 
that clustered round the window. All nature 
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seemed slumbering in a sort of dreamy repose, 
that drew into itself human sympathies, and 
shed a voluptuous melancholy over the soul. 
We had been, for some time, silent, when, 
with a restless and uneasy motion, she turned 
her eyes upon me, and said, 

" Oh ! Henry ! I think rm dying r 
"What a very strange idea," said I, "to 

come into your head; because, if ." 

" Oh, yes ! it is — raise my head a little." 
I started, at once, to my feet, and support- 
ing her head and shoulders upon my breast, 
watched the passing away of the sudden 
faintness. Her face and lips grew pale as 
marble, and she spoke, but so faintly, that I 
bent over her, to catch the words. 

" My own love !" said I, " fear nothing : 
'twill pass away soon." 

I could hear her articulate, in a gasping 
whisper, 

" We shall meet again in Heaven !" 
Then came a flutter of the heart; a quiver- 
ing of the eyelids ; a long long sigh ; and she 
sank backward more heavily upon my arm. 
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My blood ran cold, as the dreadful suspicion 
arose; but, it was all over! Her gentle 
spirit had flown away bright and pure, upon 
the light evening breeze, from this weary and 
blood-stained vale of tears. She was gone; 
and all that I had loved, and loved so truly 
and entirely upon earth, was a pale corpse 
before me. It was long before the actual and 
definite conviction of the truth forced itself 
upon me ; that all my care, and fondness had 
been in vain — that she was dead ; but, when 
I saw the fixed glassy look of the half-closed 
eyes ; the blue shadow gathering round those 
once bright and smiling lips; and felt the 
icy chill stealing over her hands and face : — 

"Oh God ! " I cried aloud, " and is she dead? 
Is she dead ? Why has she been taken from me ? 
Oh yes ! My poor pale, murdered bride, my 
poor sufiering angel ! If there is mercy in 
Heaven, we shall meet again." And I pressed 
close to my heart, and kissed wildly again 
and again, the cold and lovely features. In 
the wildness of my grief, I scarce remembered 
what I said or did, until her mother and 
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Julia, alarmed by my voice, rushed in, and 
found me embracing the chilled and insensate 
clay. They too were slow to believe the fact. 
I could not tell them. I felt as if choking ; 
but my eyes were dry. It was a despair too 
intense for tears. Their sorrow was loud and 

irresistible ; but mine . I felt as if my 

heart were literally breaking, bursting, and 
swelling through its barriers, and suflFocating 
me. At last, I took up my dead love in my 
arms, and laid her extended upon a sofa ; and 
then, kneeling beside her, laid my head upon 
her bosom; and, as a flow of burning tears 
now came to my relief, wept long and bitterly ; 
longing for the darkness to come on, when I 
might vent my sorrow, unseen by mortal 
eyes. There she lay, sleeping calmly, as if 
Pygmalion's Venus — the sculptor's dream of 
loveliness — were turned again to stone ; and, 
as I gazed upon the beautiful image, white 
and still, and almost transparent as alabaster, 
I promised myself, before Heaven, that I 
would surely and fearfully avenge her death, 
if ever he should again become amenable to 
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human retribution; but, the vow was rash 
and impious. I had forgotten that vengeance 
is the prerogative of Heaven. 

I then took a ring — my own gift, a few 
days past — from the rigid hand of the dead; 
and placed it on my own ; and severed a long 
silken ringlet from her head ; and remember- 
ing that my absence for a while would be 
necessary, walked from the chamber of %death, 
and wandered along by the sea. But I could 
rest no where. Stunned and bewildered, I 
had not yet measured the full depth of my 
affliction. 

" And now," I said, " I am without hope, 
and without fear ! She will not now look for 
my coming to-morrow. The sunshine of her 
smile — the deep music of her gentle voice 
shall welcome me no more. Those soft blue 
eyes shall beam upon me no more — no more — 
for ever ! The world is all a blank, and had 
she been spared to me, how fair a world I 
should have found it ! If I live or die to- 
morrow, will be the same to her, and to me : 
and if Belton's hand be steady as my own — 
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for thoughts of her alone could make it 
tremble — we may perhaps be laid in the same 
grave, and sleep the long unwaking sleep, 
like true lovers, side by side." 

As 1 had resolved to stay all night with 
her, I thought it advisable to go to Barker 
and tell him so, lest my absence may seem 
unaccountable, and arrange with him that 
he should call for me, some short time 
before the meeting. 

I found him busily engaged in the selection 
of some choice pieces of leather wadding, and 
regulating the pistols, with an air of serious- 
ness and gravity, that I had seldom seen him 
assume. 

" Well, Alleyn,"' said he, " you see Tm 
making ready for Belton in the morning; 
but, if the old gentlemen above hear of all 
these doings, by Jingo, sir, we'll have a field- 
day with the board ; and our scholarships will 
be in danger." 

" I should be sorry for you!^^ said I, " but 
what is, or ever was, a scholarship, or any 
other thing on earth to me now?" 
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" Oh ! keep up your spirits man ; and 
don't be whining about it ! where's all 
your " 

" You don't know all ! she's de|,d ! oh, 
Barker, just think ! she's dead — died in my 
arms, just awhile ago " 

" Good God ! you don't say so, Alleyn ! I 
must put a stop to this business ; I'll go to 
Harrison about it; a man can't be expected 
to fight, when he's struck down in this way." 

" No, Barker, I'll see it out — and I'll 
promise you, now, a steady hand, and a 
perfect indifference to aU that may happen. 
Look here, Charley, I want to write a 
memorandum about some money affairs, which 
you'ir find in my desk. If I fall, have me 
buried with her — won't you, like a good 
fellow ? and a lock of her hair that you'll 
find inside my waistcoat, put that into my 
coffin. I have no human being belonging to 
me, now ; and 'tis all much the same, how it 
ends." 

" Don't talk that way, Alleyn, my dear 
boy," said he, grasping my hands, while the 
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tears swam in his eyes, and his voice faltered. 
"You may think me a thoughtless unfeeling 
sort of fellow; but, I'm not, and damn it! 
I can't stand seeing you in this way. Come, 
sit down here, and we'll have some wine and 
a cigar, 'twill do you good. Grod knows I 
never felt half so much for any human being, 
as I do for you this moment." 

" No, Charley, no. If I attempted to 
drink a drop of anything, I feel as if 'twould 
choke me." 

" Oh, you must have it — upon my soul, 
you must — sit down now, and don't be a fool." 
And, accordingly, ringing the bell, he ordered 
up some sherry, and brought from his own 
room a case of cheroots. 

After this brief indulgence, and having 
arranged all for the morning, even to dressing 
myself as I was to appear on the ground, I 
returned to look, perhaps for the last time, 
upon all that death had left me. The awe, 
which the visible presence of death ever 
awakens, becomes a still more intense feeling, 

VOL. II. M 
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when those who have suddenly withered from 
youth, and love and beauty lie before us in that 
unearthly and tranquil sleep, that for the first 
few hours, makes loveliness more lovely still; 
and I thought, as I stood beside her now, and 
felt her hand, that shot a stifi* icy thrill to my 
very heart, that she looked more beautiful 
than ever I had seen her yet. It was a sad 
sight. She was surrounded principally by 
strangers, and I remembered, that before 
eight hours, I might also have passed away 
from the earth. There was a sort of parallel- 
ism between the two cases that arose promi- 
nently before me. We were both so lonely in 
the world — ^both so destitute of real friends ; 
that we seemed almost destined to be united 
in death, as it might not be in life. I almost 
wished it should be so ; and turned away into 
the next room, to set free my sorrow from the 
gaze of strangers." 

As I went, I could overhear the nurse- 
tender who had waited on her, remark — 

" Well ! he did love her, sure enough ! — 
God sees, 'tis too cruel that she didn't live 
for him." 
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" Love her ! " cried Julia, " if he had half 
the round world this minute, he'd give every 
inch of it to bring her back. Sure, he was 
sending up every day to Dublin, for any- 
thing he thought would serve her or please 
her, no matter what it cost him. The poor 
young gentleman ! sure, you may almost call 
him a widower now." 

" Ah ! 'tis a hard world ! " rejoined the 
other, " I often see much sorrow, and many a 
death in my time ; but I never saw one that 
brought the tears from my heart like this. 
She was so gentle and patient ! and she was 
so glad when he came, I almost thought 
'twould bring her round." 

In a short time, we were left alone with the 
dead ; her mother, Julia, and I. And, before 
the night had passed, I persuaded them to 
retire, and then paced to and fro during the 
long silent hours, standing at intervals, and 
gazing upon her face until its features some- 
times appeared even to move. 

At last, a low knock at the hall-door 
recalled me, and going out, I found Barker 

M 2 
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wrapped in a long cloak. I took my hat and 
accompanied him, after impressing one long, 
last, lingering kiss, upon her chilly brow. 

" We have now," said he, "just one half- 
hour. Heavens! how pale you are! — Come, 
and walk about a bit — I'd rather not have 
these fellows see you so faded." And forcing 
me to take a sup of brandy from a flask, and 
to walk up and down the road, he kept me in 
conversation, until we saw the other party 
coming up. 

Barker and Harrison spoke together, while 
Belton and I stood apart; and, after the 
ground was measured and the weapons un- 
cased, I came up, and calmly throwing off 
my cloak, took my position where Barker 
placed me, and the pistol which he handed 
me. As Belton went through the same cere- 
mony, I thought I saw a smile of malicious 
satisfaction light up his features, which 
awakened in me some hitherto latent feeling 
of animosity. 

When Barker gave the word, I raised my 
arm deliberately and fired, and saw Belton 
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spin round and fall, while a smart shock sent 
the empty pistol flying from my hand. 

Supposing that my adversary was danger- 
ously wounded, I made a movement to rush 
forward; but was forcibly held back by 
Barker, who, taking my right hand, from 
which I did not perceive that blood was flow- 
ing, felt my arm up to the shoulder, and 
found that it was merely an excoriation to the 
elbow. 

Belton was now again upon his legs ; and 
again our seconds placed the deadly irons in 
our hands. I was more collected, if possible, 
than before ; and as I pulled my trigger, so 
steadily that I fancied I must have wounded 
him, I felt myself suddenly and violently 
dashed to the earth. I heard some loud 
words, and screams, as if of a female voice ; 
and then a thick darkness gathered around 
me ; my eyes and head reeled round, and I 
saw and heard no more. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Look on those broken gems, that lie 

Beside those flowers, withering there ! — 
Those leaves were blooming round my lute ; 

Those gems were bright amid my hair ! 
And they may be a sign, to tell 

Of all the ruin love will make. 
He comes in beauty, and then leaves 

The hope to fade — ^tbe heart to break. 

Xi. £• L*» 

When I became conscious of existence and 
surrounding objects, I saw about me several 
faces, among which I recognised Barker, 
Oldsworth, Beauchamp, and Dr. Splint; and 
looking round upon them, inquired— 

" Where am I ? — How did it end ? — What 
has happened me?'^ 
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" Keep yourself quiet ! " replied Barker ; 
'tis aU right-make your mind easy." 

" My dear AUeyn ! " exclaimed Oldsworth, 
seizing my hands, " how happy I am to see 
you revive ! But wasn't it cruel of you to 
keep the affair from me? the quarrel was 
properly mine." 

" Tell me all about it now," I said, as I 
felt my scattered recollections all crowding 
back painfully and distinctly upon me. 

"Well," continued Barker, "although I fear 
it's too soon, you may be more easy for knowing 
all about it. Your first shot grazed Belton so 
closely that, as you may remember, he fell ; but, of 
course, unhurt. Your second ball passed through 
his back — he is still in danger, and will, at least, 
be a cripple for life. He can never put one foot 
before the other as long as his name is Belton. 
His second ball was so steadily aimed, that 
it would have passed through your heart, but 
for your watch, fortunately placed in the 
wrong side, which turned it. The shock, 
however, stunned you so severely, that I 
thought we should never bring back any indi- 
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cations of life. The moment you fell, the 
old servant, who tracked you from the 
cottage, came down screaming and roaring; 
and Oldsworth, who had hastened over from 
town, on hearing from Kit of the intended 
duel, ran up just in time to be too late, and 
was like a maniac." 

" But what of herV^ I inquired. " I must 
go and see her again, before she's taken away 
for ever." 

" My dear fellow, don't excite yourself, 
you have been in a fever for the last week, 
and we must keep you quiet. The poor dear 
girl, of course, you can never see again — we 
all followed her to her last resting-place. Her 
mother is gone to town, and has left some 
mementos for you ; but it would be too much 
for you to see them yet." 

"What are they? — Where did you put 
them?" 

" There's a picture, and a chair ; and some 
smaller things. But you'll kill yourself if 
you go on at this rate. You must be quiet; 
and, as soon as you can travel, we'll all pack 
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up, and return to town, which will be a final 
recipe for you. Mrs. Elton is writing to us 
every day about you ; and I must go now and 
post a bulletin to her, and another to Mrs. 
Onslow." 

" Where are Mrs. Elton's letters ? Let me 
see some of them ! " 

" Not at present. Here now, just swallow 
this, and go to sleep ; and we'll all come back 
to you after awhile." 

I took the glass from his hand, and drank 
its contents without further question; and 
lay down again in all the passive resignation 
of despair. 

They had now left me alone ; but no sleep 
came to drown the bewildering and maddening 
recollections of the late events. Harriette 
laid in her lonely grave, and I not there to 
take a last farewell. Belton's life in danger ! 
When I thought of this, I was crushed by the 
withering responsibility of having taken the 
life of a human being. It was true, he had 
provoked his own fate; and in compliance 
with the tyrannical conventionalities of society, 
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1 had, I supposed, killed him in self-defence; 
but, all these extenuations were false, hollow, 
and unsatisfactory. What were all these laws 
of honour to me, in counterpoise to the laws 
of the Deity? What should I, a lonely 
wretch, have cared for the opinions of a few 
erring mortals, when set against the peace of 
my own conscience, and the verdict of my 
own judgment? 

Finding it impossible to rest, I rose, and pro- 
ceeded to dress myself; but found my strength 
unequal to the attempt. Placing myself on a 
chair, however, I began to look about me, and 
saw at the other side of the room, a large 
gilt frame, so placed, that the painting which 
it enclosed, was turned to the wall; and 
though I almost feared to ascertain that it was 
her portrait — that portrait which I had first 
seen on the day when she placed her hand in 
mine, and hid her tears and blushes upon my 
breast — ^yet, the impulse was irresistible, and 
crawling over, I succeeded by an effort, in 
turning it round ; and sinking on my knees 
before it, gazed on it till it almost seemed to 
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live and move. But, how changed ! There, 
on the canvass, was the bloom of health and 
life, though saddened by a touch of gentle 
melancholy! — and what was she now? In 
these reflections I was indulging, when Barker 
returned, and asked me in a serious and 
almost angry tone, whether 1 really meant to 
put an end to myself. 

" Because," he added, " if you do, there 
are many more expeditious, though not more 
effectual ways than this — can you not have 
some strength of mind? Do you not see 
every day the dearest ties that can twine 
themselves round the heart, rudely and cruelly 
torn asunder? Just ask yourself if it's not 
very childish. Come now, like a decent 
fellow, go into your bed, and we'll be all in 
town in a few days, and kick up some diver- 
sion to knock all this devilment out of our 

heads." 

I suffered him to do as he pleased with me, 

and was soon in a deep sleep, from which I 

awoke so far refreshed that I got up in the 

evening and joined them in some coffee and 
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cigars ; and having, until then, forgotten all 
about Oldsworth's ring, which I still had on 
my hand. 

"Here," said I, "is one more of those 
melancholy gages dC amour: having so many 
of my own, it is time that I should restore 
yours, which has accompanied me per tot dis- 
crimina rerumy 

" By the way, then," said Oldsworth, " I 
have been admiring that ring, without know- 
ing that it was mine." 

" And I," said Barker, " forgot to tell you 
all about it ; but I am just thinking how all 
these irregularities, as Mr. Gaveston would 
call them, are to be set right. If Belton 
descends now to vegetate among the asphodels, 
Oldsworth marries the virgin widow, as sure 
as daylight ; and, as for you, AUeyn, I see no 
remedy but time, and I suppose a revival of 
the old passion. 'And soon in the light of some 
lovelier smile,' as Tommy Moore sings it— 
Oh ! of course, the suggestion shocks you now ; 
but wait a while, sir, wait a while. Belton 
indeed does not, himself expect to recover ; he 
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says he deserves his punishment for his 
cruelty to Isabel; and makes it a sort of 
dying request, that you are not to be held in 
any way accountable. I haven't seen him 
myself; but, from what Splint tells me, I 
don't see how he can get over your handy work 
— his own turn, you see, has come at last. 
But I must tell you what I did for Oldsworth 
a few days before I left town. We are 
speaking, of course, confidentially; and you 
know, Alleyn and Beauchamp, how some 
voracious duns have been pouncing on him 
lately. Well, we were sitting together, and a 
very undecided, half-genteel sort of a knock 
sounded on the door. I suspected it was 
some animal of prey, and going round to the 
dun-scope, convinced myself of the fact; 
then, while Oldsworth was in horror at my 
opening the door, elongating my visage until 
I looked as serious as a Darbyite, I raised the 
latch solemnly, and confronted the vulture, 
beak to beak. ' Mr. Oldsworth within, sir ? ' 
inquired the visitor, extracting a paper from 
a portable dooms-day book. ' Mr. Oldsworth ! ' 
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I repeated, with a deep sigh, ' Did you not 
hear it ? Poor Mr. Oldsworth is dead ! ' 
' Dear me, sir, do you say so ? — Well, it 
can't be helped ! — I have a little account of 
his here, sir.' ' Oh,' said I, ' be quite easy 
about that. You know it would not be 
proper to give any annoyance about that just 
now, nor for some weeks: he was an only 
son, and the family are all in great affliction.' 
' I don't wonder, indeed, sir — a very superior 
young gentleman! — very sorry, indeed, sir.' 
We watched him crossing the court, and 
meeting another bird of the same feather, to 
whom he related the fatal intelligence — as far 
as we could infer from the shaking of heads 
and uplifting of hands. I was speculating, 
afterwards, how that fellow's hair will stand 
on end, when Oldsworth walks in to pay his 
bill." 

" Well ! " said I, " how fast the phases of 
our lives do change! What strange events 
have occurred to us three, since we first met; 
and how singular it is that we should all be 
more or less implicated in them! Here we 
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are — Oldsworth and I — ^with our hearts al- 
most broken. The women we loved, and who 
loved us in turn, taken from us — mine by 
death ; and his, to be restored only by death 
— he supposed to be dead ; and I, just escaped 
from two sweeps of the scythe ! " 

" Ah ! " said Oldsworth, " it's just the same 
everywhere : when we go back now, we shall 
find some changes even in College — some of 
the old habitues, perhaps, gone out into the 
world, and their places filled by others ready 
to enjoy, with all the fresh zest of the novice, 
those happy singularities, in which academic 
life diflFers from that of external society; 
luxuriating in all the glorious liberty, all the 
high contempt of ceremony, all the single- 
hearted confidences and friendships to which 
the possession of a set of chambers introduces 
one." 

" By the way," added Barker, " we have 
had one new arrival since you left — rather a 
nice fellow, too — has been all over the conti- 
nent, which is a great advantage in the way 
of agreeability — ^but rather odd-looking. I 
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should say he stands about six feet three, and 
is not much thicker than a fishing-rod. The 
first day he came to Commons, he got the 
soubriquet of Umbra^ which I considered so 
inadequate to the reality, that I improved it 
to Penumbra^ which will stick to him as long 
as his name is Parkman." 

" But," said I, " how did it happen that 
you came here, Beauchamp ? " 

" The merest accident on earth ! I was 
just taking a cruise round Ireland, and put in 
here for a few days. I have been astonishing 
all the natives at night, sailing across the 
bay, and singing through a speaking-trumpet: 
they don't know what the deuce to make of 
it." 

" Ah ? then that was the music I heard, 
the first evening I arrived." 

A waiter now entered the room, and re- 
ported a message fi'om Dr. Splint, to the 
effect that he would be glad to see Mr. Barker 
below stairs ; and, during his absence, which 
lasted some time, Oldsworth read for me some 
of Mrs. Elton's letters, relating to him, Isabel, 
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and myself. While we were thus engaged, 
Barker came back, threw his hat on the floor, 
called for a glass of brandy, lighted his 
meerschaum, and sat by the window, with a 
grave and thoughtful air. I knew that he 
had heard or seen something important, and 
ventured to ask if there were any news. 

" Yes," he replied, looking at me steadily, 
" Belton is dead ! " 

We all started to our feet. 

" 1 saw him die, just now ; and heard him 
disclaim all hostile or vindictive feelings to you 
and the whole world. His remorse for his 
life was awful — awful, sir — frightful! He 
requested that his death may be advertised, as 
having occurred ' suddenly, in Galway, in his 
forty- third year.' 'Twill be in the Vindicator 
to-morrow, and we'll send up a paper to 
Isabel. He has left her all his property ; but 
she'll never know, I suppose, how he met his 
death." 

" Oh ! " said I, " I fear 'twill be impossible 
to keep it secret from the whole world. Dr. 
Splint knows it; and Julia, the old servant, 
knows it." 
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" Yes, but 1 have guarded against any 
further publicity. Splint must keep a dying 
man's secret; and I told Julia, a week ago, 
that, if she mentioned it to any human being, 
you would be in danger. That was quite 
sufficient, I promise you : the Grand Inquisitor 
himself, and all the terrors of St. Angelo can 
never draw it from Julia. It certainly is 
suspected, but that's all; and it would be 
strange if it was not. In a gossipping country 
town like this, the arrival of so many strangers, 
all at once, must have excited some curiosity 
and speculation ; and, of course, our every 
movement has been watched and chronicled : 
but still, they don't actually know the fact." 

"I think," said I, "the sooner we strike 
our tents the better. We'll take the whole 
inside of the coach after to-morrow, if there's 
no objection. Will you come with us, Beau- 
champ." 

" Not I, indeed. I have no idea of sitting 
for twenty hours in the same position, when I 
can coast it round in my boat, and have the 
free use of my limbs." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

And, with them, the Being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given 
More than all things else to love me. 
And is now a saint in Heaven. 
With a slow and noiseless footstep. 
Comes that messenger divine — 
Takes the vacant chair beside me — 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 



LONGFBLLOW. 



For worlds, I dare not see the maid 
Kesembling thee, and not the same — 



Btbon. 



After my return to town, I grew weary in 
a few days of all to which I had been accus- 
tomed ; and for several weeks wandered about 
diflferent parts of Ireland and England; but, 
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whether in the busy city, or the fashionable 
sea-side retreat, it was only to be alone among 
crowds, and again to long for the companion- 
ship from which I had taken flight. Again I 
returned, and finding time insupportable, I 
resorted to the expedient of giving myself no 
leisure to think : and though long in advance, 
entered upon the self-imposed task of reading 
for a gold medal, which I eventually obtained. 
Shutting myself up, accordingly, with 
Harriette's portrait ov6r my mantel-piece, and 
refusing all invitations, I was soon so deeply 
immersed in the history and philology of 
long-past generations, that 1 was fast forgetting 
the present world and myself. 

My course of life, at this period, was con- 
siderably out of the usual routine of existence. 
Observing no distinction whatever between 
day and night, I slept, ate, and read at what- 
ever intervals 1 chanced to find most conve- 
nient. Of the day of the week, or the hour 
of the day, I was as profoundly ignorant, as 
if they constituted a portion of the court 
etiquette of Pekin ; and had a visitor by any 
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ingenuity gained admission at twelve o'clock 
in mid-day, it is quite probable that he would 
have found me at work, with my lamp light- 
ing, and the shutters closed. After this fashion 
I lived, I knew not how long — I took no note 
of time. In some such predicament, I was 
surprised one morning by Barker, who, seeing 
me in a state of the most oblivious dishabille, 
and decorated with a long beard, was evi- 
dently alarmed for the equilibrium of my 
inteUect, and insisted upon my going over to 
his rooms, to meet a small party at breakfast. 
I consented, on condition of his receiving me 
as I was ; for the labours of the toilette were 
too formidable for the present state of my 
nerves; and found assembled, Oldsworth, 
Heeren, M'Morrough, and one or two others, 
to whom I was introduced by the host as " the 
Cham of the Tartars," and who stared rather 
curiously on my first appearance ; but became 
eventually reconciled to the phenomenon. The 
obvious conviction, however, of the company 
was, that, if not actually insane, I was fast 
advancing to that happy consummation — per- 
haps they were right. 
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We were just beginning to be convivial, 
when Kit ran up stairs in the sorest conster- 
nation, and announced that two ladies were 
below in a carriage inquiring for Mr. Barker's 
rooms. 

" Very well. Kit," replied Barker, " roll 
'em up stairs." 

I ran to the window, to reconnoitre, and, 
" There," said I, " is Mrs. Elton coming up ! 
In the name of Kiddushin, the rabbi, what am 
I to do? I must hide in the bed-room." 

"Mrs. Belton! did you say," cried Olds- 
worth. 

" Yes, by Jupiter ! she's there, too ! " 

" Oh then," said he, " I must evaporate;" 
and under some inexplicable motive, he 
retreated precipitately up stairs; while 
M'Morrough, to whom the society of "the 
sex," was an ordeal of indescribable horror, 
also absconded, leaving Barker and Heeren to 
encounter the reception. 

When the invaders had retreated, and we 
ventured again to shew ourselves, I inquired 
what it was all about. 
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" It's only," said Barker, ^' a sort of unpre- 
meditated fandango that Mrs. Elton is going 
to have to-morrow evening, at which you and 
Oldsworth, Heeren, and myself, are particu- 
larly requested to be present. You especially, 
must ' remember, be sure to be there ; ' for 
she says, she wants to treat you to a surprise." 

" Indeed," said I, " it will surprise me 
very much, if I am found there. Why should. 
I go? It would give me no enjoyment, nor, 
I am sure, anybody else." 

" And for that very reason you should go 
— you may as well be miserable there, as any- 
where else. Besides, you owe it to her to 
accept her invitation ; and we're to go over as 
soon as we can after dinner." 

Slowly and unwillingly, I once more pre- 
pared to revisit a scene, once so congenial to 
all my uppermost feelings ; but, all the poetry 
of my life was now dead and buried; and, 
though I might be tempted to indulge in a 
passing respite from . sad recollections, still, 
" a weight of woe lay heavy at my heart;" 
and, in the intervals of solitude, the spectres 
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of departed hopes and joys would glide mock- 
ingly before me, like those apparitions of the 
dead which the imagination, excited by cease- 
less remorse or longing regret, conjures up to 
our material senses. Still, I went; with a 
cold apathy to all enjoyment, which was 
scarcely moved even by the temptation of a 
surprise. 

On our arrival, we of course, found the 
drawing-room empty ; and were invited to the 
dining parlour, where we found Isabel. 
Oldsworth had never seen her since the memo- 
rable day on which he received her last letter 
— so momentous to him and me. And now 
trembling all over, and pale as death, he 
looked at her vacantly for a moment, until 
she uttered a faint cry of suppressed joy; 
and they rushed into each other's arms. 

" At last ! " she murmured, through her 
blinding tears, " at last ! — why did you never 
come to me?" 

" Oh Isabel, Isabel ! — my own once again ! 
'twas all too cruel ! — 'twas a frightful dream ; 
but the dawn is opening again." 
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Their happiness was too much for me to 
witness: and leaving them together, I went 
to have a long talk with Mrs. Elton, before 
the guests should arrive. 

Shortly after I ascended to the drawing- 
rooms, where all the old familiar faces around 
me made the interval of my absence appear 
almost like an illusion of the memory; I 
encountered among the rest Miss Ginger, who 
was still resisting, with invincible ingenuity, 
the assaults of the great pantisocrat, and 
looked as blooming as ever. Her complexion 
was of the most faultless carnation, exquisitely 
laid on. Her dyed ringlets as glossy as the 
raven's neck; and her dentist had outdone 
nature's self, in a row of incisors as white as 
alpine snow. " Well," thought I, " it is 
certainly true, as laid down by the sages of 
antiquity, and perpetuated by writing-masters, 
that, life is short, and art is long." 

" Ah, Mr. Alleyn ! I'm so glad to see you 
again ; for whom are you in mourning ? Th(* 
king, I presume." 

VOL. II. N 
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" Not I, indeed ! The king would wear no 
mourning for me." 

" Ah yes, I remember. You have become 
quite an interesting character lately. Really, 
it was a great pity; but confess now that 
your heart is not quite broken." 

" Indeed," said I, provoked by the coarse- 
ness of the remark, " I certainly did feel it, 
as one usually does a 'first aflUction of the 
kind. I cannot, you know, yet boast of the 
philosophy that one is taught by frequent 
repetitions of the blow." 

'* Well, I see you are still as bitter as ever. 
I shall never get any good of you." 

" Indeed," said I, " I fear you never will; 
but time, you know. Miss Ginger — Time is 
relentless, and makes us all bitter in the long 
run — ay, and sour too into the bargain — ^the 
sweetest wine, if left too long on the lees, 
will turn to vinegar." 

Not deeming it prudent to prolong the 
conversation, she vanished in the crowd, and 
left me to my bitterness, under the influence 
of which I seated myself in the recess of a 
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window, where I could see the whole panorama 
move on ; and had been for some time, list- 
lessly looking at the happy faces and brilliant 
dresses flitting by, when I saw, seated at the 
opposite side of the room, in all the distinct- 
ness of life and reality, an apparition that 
curdled up my blood, and by some strong 
fascination, fixed my eyes and held them 
upon itself. Awed as I was, I would, if 
alone, have approached and spoken to the 
phantasm — ^for such at first I naturally sup- 
posed it to be. My next impression was that 
it must be some creation of my own senses, 
induced by the recollections in which I was 
then indulging. I pressed my hands across 
my eyes ; but it was there still ; and waiting 
until it i^hould pass away, I was still gazing 
upon it, when Mrs. Elton, whose approach I 
had not noticed, came and sat beside me, and 
touched my arm. Starting at the interrup- 
tion, I turned round in confusion. 

" You appear not well," she said, " and 
rather nervous." 

" The fact is," I replied, " I am, at this 

N 2 
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moment, under the influence of a most sin- 
gular optical illusion. I could almost swear 
that I saw poor Harriette Onslow sitting over 
there on that ottoman. It has had a painful 
effect upon me. It is so distinct that I could 
describe the very dress to you." 

" Well now, that is very extraordinary ! 
and how is the phantom dressed?" 

" She wears a blue spangled tabinet, edged 
with silver lace, a white scarf, and a diadem 
of pearls." 

" Ah yes ! and do you think now you would 
have courage to come and speak to the appa- 
rition?" 

Perceiving how the case was, I assented to 
the proposal, and 

" You know," continued Mrs. Elton, "that 
she had a sister, whom you never saw till 
now — come over and be presented." 

On the mention of my name, my new 
acquaintance started; and with an anxious 
and embarrassed look, and tremulous voice, 
replied to my request that she would dance — 
a request, which I could not have believed 
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myself capable of making to any wonmn. The 
resemblance, on a nearer view, was actually 
frightful. It seemed as if the dead had 
broken and cast off the shackles of the grave, 
and returned in youth and beauty. But, as 
we conversed a little, I could perceive more 
vivacity of manner in Maria, arising perhaps 
from a difference of circumstances; and her 
voice was not quite the same. There was the 
same softness and music in the tones ; but the 
key was a little higher. As it was, however, 
the effect upon me was such as I can scarcely 
attempt to describe. It was a strong and 
vivid hallucination, in which I fancied for the 
time that I was actually speaking to one whom 
I had so long mourned in her silent grave ; 
and addressed her more familiarly than I could 
have presumed to accost any other girl on the 
same length of acquaintance. 

When the set was over, we sat down toge- 
ther, talking like old friends, of many sub- 
jects but one ; and that one we both desired 
and dreaded to approach. 

Again we danced together, and again were 
seated side by side. 
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" Tou have not I believe," said I, " been 
long in town, Miss Onslow?" • 

" Not exactly in town ; but. I have been 
some time staying at Dalkey, with mamma. 
She brought me home from England when my 
poor sister died." 

" My poor dear Harriette!" said I, invo- 
luntarily, with a deep sigh. 

" Ah yes ! mamma told me you were very 
much attached to each other; and that her 
death made you very ill for some time." 

'^ She died in my arms ; and that shock, 
aided by other causes, did certainly almost 
prove fatal to me." 

" Tou fought a duel too, at that time — did 
you not?" 

" Oh ! Miss Onslow, don't mention that, I 
beg of you." 

" You're quite safe — Julia told it to me as 
a secret; and of course, a secret it shall 
remain. But they tell me that poor Harriette 
was very pretty, I scarcely remember her, 
I was always away. But at all events, I 
suppose you thought so?" 
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" You may very easily judge of that, with 
the aid oi your mirror. I have never seen so 
striking a resemblance between any two 
sisters; and, if that is not satisfactory, I 
have her picture, which you can see." 

" Oh, Mr. Alleyn ! I should desire, above 
all things, to look at it." 

" Very well : if you have no objection to 
come into college to-morrow, I shall call for 
you, and visit your mother. At what hour 
would you like to come?" 

" Early, I should think — say one o'clock." 

Oldsworth now came up, and, sotto voee^ 
solicited an introduction, which I granted; 
and, leaving them together, seated myself, at 
a distance, in a state of the most tumultuous 
confusion and perplexity. After some time, 
however, and lest my demeanour might be 
too noticeable, I went across to Isabel, who 
was sitting alone, and invited her to dance. 

" No," she replied, " I don't feel in humour 
for dancing; but come over here, to the back 
window, and we'll look at the moonlight, and 
talk for awhile. What a very singular 
climate this is ! Now that reminds me of the 
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bright warm nights of the soft climate where 
I spent my childhood, and to-morrow it may 
be winter; but it is only emblematic of the 
strange and rapid vicissitudes of our lives. 
To-day we are basking in the light of sunny 
hopes and warm affections ; to-morrow comes, 
and those hopes and feelings lie under our 
feet, faded and withered: and, again, when 
we have mourned over their decay, they rise 
before us, in all their verdure and perfume." 

" Yes, it is true. We should never look 
upon Hope as altogether dead. It is the 
only guardian Daemon that never abandons 
the earth. Though we see it fly away from 
our grasp, we know not the moment it may 
return, and drop the precious talisman at our 
feet : but the heart is never again the same, 
once the shadow of the cloud rests upon it; 
and, though the brighter portions may be 
brought out, in stronger contrast, the chill 
and the gloom abide there still." 

" You are," she said, " I think, too refined 
in your sensitiveness. My idea is, that 
although the really deep wounds of the heart 
may be slow to heal, yet all ordinary misfor- 
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tunes may be dispelled by fortitude ; just as 
the petty tyrannies of society may be trampled 
on with impunity by the courageous ; while 
they oppress and persecute the timid. I think 
it may be said of both, that they are ' tyrants 
to the weak, and cowards to the strong.' " 

I was going to add some observation, when 
the general buzz was hushed by some chords 
struck on a piano, and we paused to listen to 
a song, which was given by Oldsworth. 

It was one of those which I had heard him 
sing, in the same place, on the evening of his 
first introduction to Mrs. Elton ; and, when it 
was over, I thought : " Yes, the cycle is com- 
mencing again ! Heaven grant it may revolve 
difierently." 

" Did you speak?'' inquired my companion. 

"I believe I did; but it was a soliloquy, 
excited by that song. It is most singular 
that the same incidents — the same feelings — 
wiU sometimes return again after periodic 
intervals. It is so with me now. This night, 
events, sentiments, and even persons, are the 
same, that, in this same place, I saw and felt 

N 2 
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years ago^ even the dead seem to have returned, 
smiling with the same features, and speaking 
with the same voices ; as if Time and Death 
were merely the horrors of some hideous 
dream." 

" Ah yes, I forgot, you have met Maria 
Onslow — ^were ever two so like ? I never 
saw her sister; but I hear the likeness is 
miraculous. We must bring her and Edward 
over here, and have a regular conversazione.^^ 

At this moment supper was announced, 
and, in the general crush, it fell to my lot to 
convoy Miss Ginger down the perilous descent. 

The next day found me devoting more 
attention to the cares of the toilette than I 
had for a long time past bestowed upon such 
cares, or believed I should ever again think 
of; and, in due time, after a long conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Onslow, in which nothing 
particular was mentioned, on either side, I 
walked down Grafton Street, and into college, 
with Maria leaning on my arm. 

She was evidently nervous and excited, at 
the anticipation of beholding the portrait of a 
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sister, whom she scarcely recollected, and had 
seldom seen; and when we stood together 
before it, in sUence, and while the remem- 
brance of the dead, and her every look and 
word, came back vividly to my mind, I could 
scarcely dispel the illusion that the original 
was standing beside me. It was a trying 
scene ; for, overcome by some undefined feel- 
ing, she suddenly burst into tears, and sank 
into the same chair in which her sister had 
died a year before ; and, as I bent over her, 
to calm away this gush of natural tenderness, 
I almost fancied that the counterfeit features 
above us, smiled reproachfully. My con- 
science rebeUed against my infideUty, and I 
all but vowed a solemn promise never to see 
the Uving sister more. I could not exclude 
the feeling that there were three parties to 
tiiie interview, and that the words and actions 
of the living were passing under the silent 
observation of the dead ; and yet I knew that, 
if departed spirits could take cognizance of 
the acts of those whom they have left after 
them on earth, and mar the tranquil serenity 
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of their immortality, by a participation of 
human cares — and if she could witness or 
control our deeds — that she would have 
sanctioned what I saw was inevitable, and 
induced by a natural and necessary series of 
events. When she became more composed, 
we left the room ; and, in order to remove the 
traces of her tears, before we returned into 
town, I led her into the park, and through 
the library and halls; and never did two 
young persons walk together in more grave 
and solemn silence. When I had left her at 
home, and promised to pay another visit, I 
felt in such a state of self-dissatisfaction, and 
such a weariness of wandering up and down 
among fashionably-dressed -crowds, who seemed 
to me unaccountably happy and careless, 
while to me all such sensations had been so 
lon^ unknown, as to appear thenceforth and 
for ever forbidden ; that for want of any more 
effectual and energetic pastime, I thought of 
paying a visit, for the variety of the thing, to 
the academy of my old preceptor, Mr. William 
O'Regan, professor of the noble science of 
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self-defence ; or, as he was more concisely and 
familiarly designated, " Foxy Bill." 1 found 
the professor engaged, as usual, in the initia- 
tion of some half-dozen pupils in the more 
elementary details of his favourite mystery. 

"Ah, Mr. AUeyn !" exclaimed BiU, "'tis like 
growing young again, to see you — a long time 
now, sir, since you were here! — hope you're 
not forgetting the science, sir— nothing doing 
at all now in college, sir — everything there is 
changing fast : the gentlemen have given up 
all manly exercises, and wear badly-made 
clothes and green spectacles. Would you like 
to put on the gloves, sir, for a round or two? " 

" No, thank you, Bill — I am quite out of 
practice now; besides, I should not like to 
have my beauty spoiled just at present." 

" Oh, honour bright, sir ; I won't go near 
the face." 

" WeU, BiU, I'll just look on for a while, 
and perhaps, by and bye, I may take a round ; 
but I'm afraid I'd want to go to work on " big 
Sam " first — quite out of wind at present." 

Standing beside the ring, therefore, I looked 
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on at the lesson; after wUch some of the 
neophytes continued sparring for their amuse- 
ment. I was particularly amused by one of 
these tyros, who had taken two or three 
lessons, and was enthusiastic in proportion to 
his inexperience, but promised to become, 
after sufficient practice, a most formidable 
antagonist. He was fresh from the country, 
standing over six feet in height, and as strong 
as a mule, and, to his evident delight, was 
overpowering in succession all his opponents. 

" Do, Mr. Alleyn," said Bill, " put on the 
gloves, and take a round with this gentleman.'' 

" Upon my word. Bill, I'm almost afraid." 

" Oh do, sir," said the giant himself, " I'll 
not hurt you." 

" He won't hurt you," repeated Bill, with a 
sarcastic wink. 

" Well," said I, " if it must be so, let it 
be so," taking off my coat and waistcoat, and 
donning the gloves. 

" I think, sir," I observed, " we had better 
tie these gloves on, for fear of accidents." 

"With all my heart," he replied, "if it 
makes any difference." 
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For some time I stood altogether on the 
defensive ; and, at last, put in a facer between 
his guards, and took his measure on the saw- 
dust. This astonished him a little; and, 
coming up again, he assaulted me rather 
fiercely, while I kept myself covered as before. 
There was one particular hit, to which I had 
been fond of resorting, when 1 wanted to dis- 
concert an antagonist at my ease, and which 
I have very seldom seen practiced, except by 
myself. Defending the chest with my left 
hand, and the face with the right arm, so 
placed that I could just see over it, I used to 
strike repeatedly over and between the eyes, 
retracting the hand at once, and hitting 
sharply and quickly, but not violently. This 
blow, repeated, will soon blind an adversary, 
paralyze his arms, and place him at your 
mercy, and my use of it on this occasion so 
enraged him, that he attempted to close with 
me; but, not fancying a gouging match, I 
retreated some paces, and being hard pressed, 
and wishing to conclude the debate altogether, 
I drew back, and threw my whole weight into 
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a right-forward thrust under the chin, lifting 
him from the ground, and spiUing him at 
some distance. 

" Very good, indeed ! " exclaimed the pro- 
fessor, rubbing him down and releasing him 
from the gloves, " but you'll want a precious 
lot of practice, sir, before you can get inside 
Mr. Alleyn's guard — he's a match for myself; 
and, I may say, owes it all to me. Wash 
your face now, sir, and sit down, and you'll 
see some very nice sparring. Come now, 
Mr. Alleyn, you and I." 

" Now, Bill," said I, " if you disfigure me, 
I'll break your neck with a cross-buttock." 

'' Never fear, sir ! she'll never see a sign of 
it, whoever she is." 

We went to work accordingly, gently and 
deliberately, and edified the spectators by 
some bits of fancy work, both remaining 
untouched; until, at last, I threw down my 
gloves for ever, and shaking hands, according 
to etiquette, with my late adversary, returned 
into college, and went to dinner. The rest 
of the evening I passed in so unsatisfactory a 
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state of mind, that about ten o'clock I joined 
a very boisterous supper-party at M'Mor- 
rough's, which I quitted about two; and, 
after walking under the library until three, 
disappeared for the rest of the morning. 

After spending ike next two days in the 
condition of one who may be described as 
anxious to run away from himself, having 
read four novels and smoked like a Turk, I 
thought it time to pay my promised visit to 
Maria, whom I wished and feared to meet; 
and happening to turn, on my way, into a 
shop, for the purchase of some gloves and 
handkerchiefe, and other small wares, met 
Mrs. Elton, who had come out upon a similar 
commercial errand. 

" You are a very singular creature," said 
she, as we emerged together into the street, 
"Where have you been hiding yourself all 
this time? — throwing away one of the best 
opportunities you ever had of being happy." 

" Talk of Heaven," said I, " to a fallen 
angel ! — of being happy, I can see no prospect 
for me." 
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" And why not? Why should you pine 
away the rest of your youth, indulging a 
morbid sentiment? Do you flatter yourself 
that you are of such importance in the gene- 
ral system of the universe, that you are 
marked out, put aside, and labelled for per- 
petual wretchedness ; or, that you have been 
organized with a more sensitive susceptibiUty 
to suflFering, than other ephemeridae?" 

" Why, no indeed ; I do not arrogate any 
such distinctions; I merely feel that I am 
unhappy, and I would be otherwise, if I 
could." 

" It is now in your power. In fact I have 
arranged that it must be, whether you wiU or 
not." 

" You are a guardian angel ! But what or 
how is it to be?" 

" You must make love to Maria Onslow, if 
indeed you have not been spared that trouble ; 
for, her mother and I have almost mollified 
her heart to the necessary degree of softness ; 
and my plan was certainly a strange one. A 
man does not usually win the heart of one 
woman, by proving his devotion to another ; 
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but this case is peculiar in all its aspects. I 
have been telling her of all your adoration of 
her sister until she shed tears, and said you 
were an angel. Her mother, also, wishes to 
keep you in the family ; and alone as you are 
in the world, I know she will make you 
happy, and am equally certain that you will 
provide similarly for her. I invited her to 
meet you the other evening, without telling 
her so; but, what do you think of her? 
That's a very important point." 

" You could not possibly ask me a more 
perplexing question. It resolves itself into 
another — what do I think of myself? I 
shrink from infidelity even to a memory ; but, 
as to Maria herself; when I see her, I am 
ready to exclaim with Manfred, ' It is the 
same ! — Oh God ! that I should dread to look 
upon the same ! ' " 

" That sentiment is altogether a mistake. 
Manfred feared to look upon the shade of a 
girl whom he had betrayed and murdered. K 
it were possible for your lost love to revisit 
the earth, as she is, not as she was, would 
you dread to meet her?" 
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" Oh Heaven ! no ! — and if I could but see 
her " 

" Well, and if you could — if the immate- 
rial spirit were to come among us for an hour ; 
do you believe that she would not transfer to 
an only sister, that sexual love, which she 
needs no longer — that love which softened to 
herself the bitterness of death, and cheered 
the darkness of her last hours in life? — Or 
that she would not command that sister to 
love you, and make you happy, as she would 
have done?" 

" Oh, no, no," said I, " never, never ! " 

" Well then, why not act upon what you 
know and feel to be the correct view of the 
case ? What is your love for her ? It is a love 
for a disembodied spirit, and therefore purely 
spiritual; not as it once was, for a living 
woman. The two feelings are perfectly dis- 
tinct, and may co-exist without any incon- 
sistency. Now, there is also another reason 
of my own. You know I am always officious 
about making people happy ; and I am afraid 
I frequently personate that great historical 
character, Busybody Thankless ; but it is my 
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monomania. Oldsworth and Isabel Delacour 
— for I cannot bring myself to call her by any 
other name — are to be married next month ; 
and I want to have you and Maria made one, 
upon the same day. So, go away now, and 
do as I desire you, and don't say another 
word." 

Pressing her hand in silence, I went my 
way; or rather, her way; and on arriving at* 
my destination, found Maria preparing to go 
out. 

" I should apologise," said I, " for having 
been so slow in availing myself of my privi- 
lege of visiting you; but, I trust you will 
excuse an unhappy and eccentric creature, 
who is not particularly observant of the small 
conventionalities of society. I was indeed 
most anxious to see you ; but " 

" Well, Mr. AUeyn," she replied, " you 
have one great compensation for those small 
irregularities, of which you plead guilty; 
which is, that the spirit is more important 
and valuable than the letter. One who can 
act kindly takes rank in my opinion above 
the most unexceptionably polite in mere 
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manner. You have not, however, the repu- 
tation of being quite so rough a diamond as 
you represent yourself." 

" Not, perhaps, when I find so indulgent a 
censor as Miss Onslow." 

" Oh, 1 never flatter • any one. It is my 
nature, and invariable habit to speak can- 
didly and at once, what I think and feel." 

" I am most happy to hear and believe 
that ; for, I was about to ask you a question, 
which, above all others, requires a very candid 
reply ; but one, which on so short an acquaint- 
ance, I have but little right to ask. I must 
preface it by repeating what I have already 
observed to you; that your form, your fea- 
tures, your voice, and sometimes your 
manner, make me almost fancy that I am 
once more in the presence of your poor 
departed sister — as she was, when first we 
met — and cause me to address you, now and 
then, with all the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. K you can accept the affection 
which that resemblance has called back again 
into life ; and allow me to hope for that hap- 
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piness in the company of a liying sister which 
I once promised myself with her?" 

^^ It is a solemn and serious question ; but, 
I believe, I can answer it at once, and with- 
out affectation. To reply to such a question 
from one whom I had already seen but twice, 
would be impossible ; but, I do not feel that 
we know each other but one week. I know 
that my poor sister loved you deeply and 
sincerely ; and I have heard that you deserved 
it well ; and I feel as if she would not now 
forbid what you propose. Here then is my 
hand ; and — and — my heart too." 

" Oh," said I, '' pressing to my lips her 
extended hand, " you are a dear, candid, 
honourable girl ! — we shall love her memory 
toother." 

She now hastily left the room, and return- 
ing immediately, placed before me a miniature, 
painted on ivory, and still unframed, inquiring 
if I knew whom it resembled. 

" Why," said I, " it is certainly a copy of 
my very common-place features ; and, as well 
as I can judge, a correct one ; but when, or by 
whom painted, I cannot say. I never sat to 
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an artist in my life, never, at least, to my 
knowledge." 

" It was done from memory by Harriette. 
I have had it for some time ; so you see we 
are not so recent acquaintances as you sup- 
posed. Indeed, if there were nobody but 
poor old Julia to talk of you, I must have 
known you tolerably well. She has told me, 
over and over, of all the time you were in 
Galway, and everything said and done upon 
that sad occasion, how you remained up and 
alone during that last night ; and that when 
she heard you open the door and go out with 
Mr. Barker, she followed you and saw you 
shot down, and thought you were dead too; 
and how she resisted all their attempts to 
remove her, and sat by you and kept your 
head on her knees until you revived. You 
are aware, I presume, of your being a great 
favourite with Julia." 

"Oh!" said I, "that awful night and 
morning! — I can never forget them; but, 
time, time, and change ! I believe you were 
going out when I came. If you will allow me 
to accompany you, we may go together." 
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CHAPTER X. 

His house she enters — there to be a light, 
ShiniDg within, when all without is night. 

Rogers. 

During the last month of our celibacy, 
Oldsworth and I passed many evenings at 
Mrs. Deleacour's, where Maria also spent the 
greater portion of her time. These small 
confidential parties were attended by a very 
few intimate acquaintances, among whom 
Mrs. Elton was the most constant and wel- 
come visitor; and these select and quiet 
re-unions I found infimitely more congenial 
than the cold noisy glare of those glittering 

VOL. II. 
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crowds, which the thankless ostentation of the 
great and vulgar gather periodically round 
them, to feed their vanity, their curiosity, 
their jealousy, and their malice. 

On one of these evenings, as I was admiring 
a curiously-constructed box of tortoise-shell, 
which Isabel had shown me, and which she 
said had been transmitted from some of her 
remote ancestors, I opened, by the accidental 
pressure of a spring, a drawer, which had 
hitherto been unnoticed and unexplored, and 
found it to contain a very small miniature, set 
in an old-fashioned and tarnished brooch. 

"Now, is not this very singular?" 1 said, 
addressing Isabel — " here is a drawer, which, I 
dare say, you never kne^v anything about; 
and a picture, which, but for its age and style, 
I should say has been done for you." 

Startled by the resemblance, she handed it 
to Edward, who exclaimed, 

'' The dark lady ! " Don't you remember, 
Alleyn, the portrait I told you of — here it is 
in miniature. How is this? " 

Mrs. Delacour was now appealed to for 
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information, while I repeated to her what 
Oldsworth had told me respecting the portrait 
at Gambleton Castle, which had first won his 
heart. Listening and looking alternately, 
with pensive astonishment, she said, when I 
had concluded : — 

" Yes, indeed, it is all true ! and strange as 
true ! Isabel is a descendant of that family. 
That dark lady's sister was my grandmother, 
and her fate was a dark and cruel tragedy. 
She died young, broken-hearted, and a maniac ! 
Her history is simply this : — The family, when 
they resided in this country, as they generally 
did at that time, either there or in Dublin, 
were visited, professionally, by a young physi- 
cian, who resided in the neighbourhood, and 
was remarkable for many personal attractions, 
and elegant accomplishments ; and they soon 
discovered, with horror and indignation, that 
their lovely and favourite daughter had 
bestowed her affections upon a lover, whom 
they regarded as so immeasurably inferior to 
them. He was a gentleman and a scholar; 
and, in every quality of mind and body, really 
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their superior ; but, unfortunately, he had no 
long catalogue of titled ancestors. To Lady 
Adela — for so the ill-fated girl was called — 
they gave no intimation of their displeasure, 
and her lover was received with customary, 
though frigid courtesy; but the degradation 
was such as could be effaced only by blood ; 
and their vengeance upon both was sudden 
and appalling. It was his custom to come 
under her windows, and there, during the 
clear summer nights, they would talk for 
hours. This was discovered by her two 
brothers, and, with a base and cowardly 
cruelty, they watched and shot him like a 
dog. Regardless of her wild despair, they 
tore her from his bleeding corpse, and 
imprisoned her in her own apartments, where 
her portrait still hangs, and from which, in 
one short week, she followed him to his grave. 

They were never punished, by man, for the 
murder. That is the story of " the dark 
lady." And well may they dread to hear 
of her name, or her history. 

More than a year — a dull and melancholy 
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year — had now rolled round since 1 stood and 
wept over the grave of Harriette Onslow : a 
year spent in self-imposed labours, by which I 
imagined that 1 was endeavouring to forget 
events which, even if I could, by a wish, 
obliterate them for ever from my memory, I 
would still remember. Poor human nature! 
how we will deceive ourselves, if no other 
being will take the trouble of doing so ! One 
year had now passed, and I stood before the 
altar ; her sister, as a bride, standing beside 
me. 

There is, in real life, but little of what is 
called poetical justice — little of that even 
retribution to the innocent sufferer, or the 
triumphant criminal — ^little of anything to 
encourage a belief that the virtuous are 
rewarded ; or that the countless instances of 
successful villany, which we see around us, are 
ever punished on this earth. To call justice 
poetical is to designate it as ideal; to asso- 
ciate with it that character of unreality which 
we attribute to all those other perfections 
which we regard as too transcendental for 
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this miserable mortal life, whose course is 
that of a bleeding and bare-footed pilgrim 
over thorns and sharp stones, cheered only by 
rare and indistinct glimpses of that moral 
fitness and harmony of things, which we in- 
stinctively long for and pine 'after in vain. 
It is to assert that justice exists merely in the 
imagination of the romancist or the poet ; as 
the perfection of that beauty, sought after and 
worshipped by the external sense, reveals 
itself only in the realized dreams of the 
sculptor and the painter. That assertion is 
true: the rule is general: but, as we can 
sometimes witness those visions of material 
loveliness, living and moving before our en- 
chanted gaze, so we can sometimes experience 
the fulness of a recompense for our tears and 
sighs, in the retributive vicissitudes of present 
existence. 1 had suffered much for others 
and myself; I had shed the bitter tears of 
disappointment and despair; I had bowed 
before and worshipped my own desolation and 
remorse, until it had almost become a portion 
of my being, until 1 wondered if there were any 
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happiness anywhere on earth, and looked with 
astonishment upon any fellow-man who looked 
careless and unvexed, until I believed that 
happiness belonged only to the ignorance of 
childhood, and that years, as they came and 
went, brought nothing but misery, and took 
away nothing but peace and joy. I was at 
last about to inspect the other side of the 
tablet, with a heart softened by sorrow, and 
chastened down to an aptitude for the more 
tranquil and constant pleasures of the new state 
of existence into which I was now to emerge. 

Isabel and Oldsworth took precedence ; and 
while Maria and I stood waiting for our turn, 
my thoughts naturally reverted to the con- 
trast between the tremulous joy of the present 
scene, and the tumultuous anguish and crush- 
ing despair I had witnessed when I saw her 
stand there before. 

It was all over. Amid warm congratu- 
lations, and smiles and tears of pure joy, 
blending like sunshine and dew-drops, we 
retired, bound by the most awful and mo- 
mentous obligations that man or woman can 
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assume. An obligation, either fraught with 
that serene enjoyment that makes human life 
like some wreck of paradise — beautiful even 
in its ruins ; or exiles the spirit of man to a 
wilderness of barren and bitter desolation, to 
wander on in darkness, like some lost and 
unsphered planet ; and binds together two 
uncongenial and thwarting spirits, to torture 
and mock at each others agony — like those 
fiends, whose office is to aggravate the remorse 
and enhance the tortures of the damned. 



THE END. 
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